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THE 
LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 


JULY, 1921. 


ARTICLE I. 
REPENTANCE’ 


BY REV. LUTHER ALLAN WEIGLE, PH.D., D.D. 


Horace Bushnell Professor of Christian Nurture, 
Yale University. 


The Holman Foundation requires the lecturer to chose 
as his subject “one and one only” of the articles of the 
Augsburg Confession. I have chosen the Twelfth 
Article, “On Repentance”, which reads as follows: 

The Latin text is 

DE POENITENTIA. 


De poenitentia docent, quod lapsis post Baptismum 
contingere possit remissio peccatorum, quocunque tem- 
pore cum convertuntur; et quod Ecclesia talibus re- 
deuntibus ad poenitentiam absolutionem impartiri de- 
beat. 

Constat autem poenitentia proprie his duabus parti- 
bus: Altera est contricio seu terrores incussi conscien- 
tiae agnito peccato. Altera est fides, quae concipitur 
ex Evangelio seu absolutione, et credit propter Chris- 
tum remitti peccata, et consolatur conscientiam, et ex 
terroribus liberat. Deinde sequi debent bona opera, 
quae sunt fructus poenitentiae. 


1 Lecture on the Holman Foundation delivered at the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Gettysburg, an 2. 192%, 
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The German text is 
VON DER BUSSE. 


Von der Busse wird gelehret, das diejenigen, so nach 
der Taufe gesiindiget haben, zu aller Zeit, so sie zur 
Busse kommen mégen, Vergebung der Siinden erlangen, 
und ihnen die Absolution von der Kirchen nicht soll ge- 
weigert werden. Und ist wahre rechte Busse eigentlich 
Reue und Leid, oder Schrecken haben iiber die Siinde, 
und doch daneben glauben an das Evangelium und Ab- 
solution, dass die Siinde vergeben und durch Christum 
Gnade erworben sei, welcher Glaube wiederum das Herz 
tréstet und zufrieden machet. 

Danach soll auch besserung folgen, und dass man 
von Siinden lasse, denn dies sollen die Friichte der Busse 
sein, wie Johannes spricht, Matt. 3:8, Wirket rechtschaf- 
fene Friichte der Busse. 

The English translation is: 

“Concerning repentance, they teach that such as have 
fallen after baptism may find remission of sins at what 
time soever they are converted, and that the Church 
should grant absolution unto such as return to repent- 
ance. 

Now repentance consisteth properly of these two 
parts. One is contrition, or terrors stricken into the 
conscience through the recognition of sin; the other is 
faith, which is conceived by the Gospel, or absolution, 
and doth believe that for Christ’s sake sins be forgiven, 
and comforteth the conscience and freeth it from terrors. 
Then should follow good works, which are the fruits of 
repentance. 

They condemn the Anabaptists, who deny that men 
once justified can lose the spirit of God and do contend 
that some men may attain to such a perfection in this 
life that they cannot sin The Novatians are also con- 
demned, who would not absolve such as had fallen after 
baptism, though they returned to repentance. They also 
are rejected who do not teach that remission of sins is 
obtained through faith, and who command us to merit 
grace by satisfactions.” 
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(Bibliographical Note. Besides the Lutheran sym- 
bolical books and the standard works on church history 
and on the life and theology of Luther, the indispensable 
books are The Canons and Decrees of the Council of 
Trent and The Catechism of the Council of Trent; Joseph 
Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, (1708- 
1722) ; Henry C. Lea’s History of Auricular Confession 
and Indulgences in the Latin Church (1896); and the 
admirable History of Penance by the Rev. Oscar D. 
Watkins (1920) which is referred to in the text of 
the lecture. Hastings Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics contains two excellent articles on Penance, that 
from the Roman Catholic Point of view being 
written by the Rev. E. L. van Becelaere, and that from 
the Protestant point of view by Mr. Watkins. When I 
have quoted from the sources, I have availed myself for 
the most part of Watkins’ excellent English translations.) 

This article of the Augsburg Confession is concerned 
with a particular and very practical problem: how to 
deal with sinful church members. It recognizes the sor- 
rowful fact that even those who have been dedicated to 
God in baptism, have become members of the Body of 
Christ, and have experienced the regenerating power 
of the Holy Spirit, may yet fall into sin. How then may 
these be restored to newness of life in fellowship with 
God through His Church? By the sacrament of Penance, 
answers the Roman Catholic Church; by repentance 
through faith in the Gospel, answer we who are heritors 
of the Augsburg Confession. 

The difference is not one merely of program or ma- 
chinery. It rests upon divergent views of the ultimate 
principles of theology and ethics—views of God and of 
right. The issue of faith and practice here dealt with 
involves almost every other difference between Protes- 
tantism and Roman Catholicism. This Twelfth Article 
focuses concretely upon its particular problem the whole 
doctrine of the Augsburg Confession concerning God, 
man and the Church. 

As a matter of fact, the issue concerning penitence 
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lay at the very root and heart of the Protestant Reform- 
ation. “It is not too much to say,” said Dr. Charles E. 
Hay in his admirable Holman Lecture on this subject, 
“that the Reformation of the sixteenth century hinged 
upon a proper interpretation of the Greek term perdvow’’. 
The Latin Vulgate had translated this by poenitentia, a 
fatally ambiguous term which stands both for repentance 
and for penance. The word with which Christ began to 
preach, peravoéire became in the Latin “poenitentiam 
agite,’ which may be taken to mean either “Repent ye, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” or “Do penance, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” It was taken in 
the latter sense by the Church of the middle ages, though 
Erasmus and some others, who were acquainted with the 
Greek, saw that the former is the true meaning. And to 
this day, following the exegesis of the Council of Trent, 
the Catholic Church translates this and analogous terms 
in the Scriptures as “do penance” rather than “repent” ; 
and one of the reasons why that Church objects so 
strenuously to the reading of the King James version of 
the Bible in the public schools of America is because of 
this fundamental divergence of view. It does not wish 
its children, who are being taught a catechism which 
cites such texts as 

“Be converted, and do penance for all your iniquities; 
and iniquity shall not be your ruin.” Ezek. 18:30. 

“And going forth they preached that men should do 
penance.” Mark 6:12. 

“Unless you shall do penance, you shall all likewise 
perish.” Luke 13:3. 

“There shall be joy in heaven upon one sinner that 
doth penance, more than upon ninety-nine just who need 
not penance.” Luke 15:7. 
to hear the simpler, ethical version “repent.” 

It was Luther’s contact with the penitential system of 
this Church, as monk, preacher and confessor, that de- 
termined the direction in which the whole of his thought 
and work was to move. The source of his conviction con- 
cerning justification by faith alone was in no merely 
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academic or professional study of the Bible, but in his 
application of God’s Word to his own religious experi- 
ence. He felt himself to be a sinner who gained by the 
free and loving gift of God that strength of will and 
peace of mind, in assurance of salvation, which he could 
not win for himself by a strict observance of the rites 
and penances prescribed by the Church. The occasion of 
his break with Rome was afforded by the traffic in indul- 
gences which had at the time become an appendage of 
the system. The first two of his Ninety-five Theses 
went straight to the mark, and made clear the current 
ambiguity : 

“1. Our Lord and Master Jesus Christ in saying 
‘Poenitentiam agite’ meant that the whole life of the 
faithful should be repentance. 

2. And these words cannot refer to penance—that is 
confession and satisfaction.” The outcome, finally, was 
that the Protestant churches abolished the so-called sac- 
rament of Penance, with all that it involves of sacerdo- 
talism, autocracy, and the meticulous accounting of good 
works, and proclaimed in its stead the gospel of repent- 
ance. 

We may better appreciate the significance of that step 
and be helped to understand the doctrine of repentance 
expounded in this article of the Augsburg Confession, if 
we review the development of penitentia! practices with- 
in the Christian Church which culminated in the formu- 
lation, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, of the sac- 
ramental theory of Penance. Though there were always 
wide variations, both in theory and practice, three stages 
may be distinguished in that development. In the early 
centuries, when the Christians were subjected to repeat- 
ed persecutions, public penance was a means of discipline 
and probation whereby the Church sought to safeguard 
its purity and integrity in the face of a sinful and hostile 
world. The second period, extending from the middle of 
the fifth century to the Fourth Council of the Lateran 
in the year 1215, was marked by the falling into disuse of 
the system of public penance and by the development 
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of a wholly different system of private penance and re- 
current confession, which first grew up within the mon- 
asteries but became finally established as the practice of 
the Church by a decree of the Council referred to. In 
the third period, the scholastic theologians elaborated 
the doctrine of the sacramental character of Penance in 
practically the form in which it was affirmed, after the 
Protestant revolt, by the Council of Trent; and there 
grew up that abuse of Penance through the sale of in- 
dulgences which Luther protested against and the Coun- 
cil of Trent finally repudiated 

1. Public penance in the early Church. It was not 
an easy thing to become a Christian in the early cen- 
turies. In the apostolic age, indeed, converts were ad- 
mitted immediately to baptism; but soon a period of pro- 
bation was felt to be necessary. The Church was hard 
pressed to maintain its purity in a world of appalling 
moral laxity, and to conserve its very life in the face of 
severe and repeated persecution. There was danger lest 
over-haste to receive converts from paganism into its 
membership should either fill the Church with those who 
were as yet unregenerate and immoral, or increase the 
number of those who would lack the strength to stand 
fast in time of persecution. It became the custom, there- 
fore, to receive such converts, with due ceremony, into the 
status of catechumens. As such, they might share in 
only a part of the services of the Church, and were not 
permitted to view its sacraments, to know its Creed, or 
to make. use of the Prayer which it cherished as that 
which the Master had taught His disciples. Their condi- 
tion was that of probation; they were regarded as mem- 
bers in tutelage, who were being trained in the Christian 
way of life; and they were instructed regularly in such 
principles of the Christian faith as were deemed proper 
for them to know. They were called audientes—hearers. 
The length of this period of instruction and probation 
varied. The Synod of Elvira (c. 306) decreed that it 
be two years, at the end of which time, if they be found 
to be “of good conversation,” they may be admitted to 
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baptism. This was doubtless the most common practice, 
though the Apostolic Constitutions (4th century) 
lengthen the time to three years with the proviso that 
this period may be shortened if the candidates prove to 
be especially diligent and zealous; while the Synod of 
Agde (506), on the other hand, shortened the period for 
converts from Judaism to eight months. 

Baptism was administered, ordinarily, at Easter. At 
the beginning of Lent those who were accepted, after due 
examination, were enrolled as competentes—seekers. 
For forty days they submitted to a strenuous course of 
training and instruction, with stated exorcisms, fastings, 
prayers, expressions of repentance, and symbolic rites. 
They heard daily lectures on the articles of the Christian 
faith, and were required to commit to memory the Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayer, which had until that time been 
kept from them, and also to commit the various responses 
which they were to make, with the forms of renunciation 
and covenant. 

Baptism was immediately preceded by a ceremony of 
renunciation, covenant and confession which set forth 
in impressively dramatic symbolism the meaning of the 
irrevocable step which the seeker after the grace of God 
was about to take. The candidate was brought to the 
vestibule or ante-room of the baptistry. There, stand- 
ing erect, he faced the west, the place of darkness, and, 
striking out with his hands in a gesture of abhorrence, 
three times solemnly declared his renunciation of 
Satan—“I renounce thee, Satan, and thy pomp, and thy 
vices, and thy world which lieth in iniquity”; then spit 
at him in token of utter disgust and rejection. Turning 
squarely about, he faced the east, lifted his eyes and 
hands to heaven, and vowed obedience to Christ— 
owrdrroua vo xptore, “I enlist with Thee, O Christ’; then 
made confession of his faith in the words of the Creed. 
A meaningful ceremony indeed, and a fit preliminary to 
the sacrament of Baptism which followed immediately. 
Surely no one who ever in sincerity made that renuncia- 
tion and engaged in that covenant could forget the 
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solemn thrill of the moment when he turned from Satan 
to Christ. He henceforth knew, as vividly and fully as 
mere ceremony can ever make one know, what is meant 
by repentance—the turning about from sin to God in 
faith and obedience. 

But that renunciation, covenant and confession were 
not always kept unsullied; nor did the forgiveness of sin 
and the regeneration symbolized in the sacrament of 
Baptism avail always to keep those who had experienced 
its grace from sinning again. Some such sins, the 
Church believed, were forgiven in answer to prayer, 
since God has constant mercy upon human frailty; but 
other sins, if committed after Baptism, were so grave an 
offence to the Holy Spirit that they severed the sinner’s 
relation to the Church of Christ. This latter sort of sins 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews had in mind 
when he stated that “it is impossible for those who were 
once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, 
and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have 
tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the 
world to come, if they shall fall away, to renew them 
again unto repentance; seeing they crucify to them the 
son of God afresh, and put him to an open 
shame.” (Heb. 6 : 4-6). 

The belief of the early Church concerning the forgive- 
ness of sins is tersely expressed in Augustine’s Sermon 
on the Creed, delivered to the catechumens by way of 
charge and exposition when this symbol, hitherto kept 
from them, was delivered to them to be studied and mem- 
orized in preparation for their Baptism. After dwelling 
upon the promise that in baptism every sin will be for- 
given them, even though theirs be a sin as heinous as the 
killing of Christ, he goes on to speak of the sins which 
they will commit after baptism: 

“When ye have been baptized, hold fast a good life in 
the commandments of God, that ye may guard your Bap- 
tism even unto the end. I do not tell you that you will 
live here without sin; but they are pardonable [venialia, 
from which the English term venial] without which this 
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life is not. For the sake of all sins was Baptism pro- 
vided; for the sake of light sins, without which we cannot 
be, was prayer provided. What hath the Prayer? ‘For- 
give us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors.’ Once 
for all we have washing in Baptism, every day we have 
washing in prayer. Only, do not commit those things 
for which ye must needs be separated from Christ’s 
body: which be far from you! For those whom ye have 
seen doing penance, have committed heinous things, 
either adulteries or some enormous crimes: for these 
they do penance. Because if theirs had been light sins, 
daily prayer would suffice to blot them out. In three ways 
then are sins remitted in the Church: by Baptism, by 
prayer, by the greater humility of penance; yet God doth 
not remit sins except to the baptized.’ 

The capital sins which necessarily excluded the sinner 
from the communion and fellowship of the Church were 
apostasy, sexual impurity and bloodshed. There were 
variations of theory and practice which added others to 
this list; and Bingham shows that persistent violation of 
any of the commandments of the moral law might be 
punished not simply by a stated period of suspension 
from the communion, or lesser excommunication, but by 
expulsion from the Church, or greater excommunication. 
But whatever the punishment for other sins, these three 
were held always to be sins of such a nature as to indi- 
cate the individual’s loss of the Holy Spirit; and the com- 
mission of any one of these placed him without the 
Church’s fellowship. That this should have been the 
rule is easily understood, not only because these are 
really major sins in any time and under any circum- 
stances, but because the situation of the early Church, 
undertaking to maintain Christian purity of life in the 
midst of almost unbridled lust, and called upon constant- 
ly to renounce its Lord for the gods of the world or to 
suffer death, caused these to be the sins it had most to 
fear. They were to it deadly sins indeed; should they 
ever find place among its members, the Church would 
perish. 


1 Augustine on the Creed, Secs. 15-16. 
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There was no difference of opinion, then, as to the 
status of the believer who fell into any of these three 
sins. They carried their own punishment; there was no 
option. He was no longer a believer; he had separated 
himself from the Body of Christ. But there began very 
early to be a difference of opinion as to whether or not 
such a one might be forgiven and received again into the 
communion and fellowship of the Church. Even in the 
New Testament, there seems to be a tendency to diverg- 
ence of view on this point, the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, as we have seen, taking the stricter, more rig- 
oristic attitude, while Paul and John incline to a more 
lenient and sympathetic policy. 

The Shepherd of Hermas, written about A. D. 100, 
takes this subject as its main theme. “I have heard,” 
Hermas says to the Shepherd, who is the Angel of Peni- 
tence, “from certain teachers that there is no other re- 
pentance (perdvow)’ Sut that when we went down into the 
water and received remission of our former sins.” “Thou 
hast well heard,” replies the Shepherd, “for thus it is. For 
it was necessary that he who had received remission of 
sins should no longer sin, but abide in purity.” After 
thus expressing complete approval of the principle that 
normally there is no remission in this life of capital sins 
committed after Baptism, the Shepherd goes on to deliv- 
er his message of mercy, which is that in view of the pre- 
valence of such sins, and in view of the imminence of a 
persecution which he prophesies, and in view, further, 
of the approaching end of the world. it has pleased God 
to forgive and to reconcile those who have committed 
these sins. provided they repent with all their hearts and 
seek His mercy without delay. A time limit is set with- 
in which this offer will be open. and it is provided that 
such repentance will be admitted but once and will not 
be available for subsequent offences 

All of the principal writers of the first two centuries 
incline to the stricter view. Yet in the end what Hermas 
had proclaimed as a special dispensation of mercy for a 
limited time came to be the general policy of the Church. 
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Callistus, Bishop of Rome, in about the year 220, boldly 
granted reconciliation, after due penance, to repentant 
offenders who had suffered excommunication for sins of 
impurity, though he called down upon himself, for so do- 
ing, the denunciation of Hippolytus and Tertullian. In 
250, the Decian persecution caused an appalling 
number of Christians, in one way or another, to deny 
their faith in order to save their lives; and the Church 
was confronted with the problem of unprecedented 
apostasy. When the danger was over, those who had 
lapsed were penitent and sought readmission to the 
Church, sometimes with considerable clamor, for in some 
places they outnumbered the faithful. Even Novatian, 
who was later to head the rigoristic, puritanical schism 
which is mentioned in this acticle of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, wrote at the time: 

“Look upon well nigh the whole world devastated; see 
the relics and ruins of the fallen prostrate on every side; 
and for this reason conclude that a counsel is called for 
as far reaching as the offence is seen to be widely diffus- 
ed.””? : 

The First Council of Carthage, in 251, ruled that those 
who had not sacrificed to the pagan gods but had accept- 
ed libelli, certificates stating that they had done so, 
should be carefully examined as to the circumstances and 
motives of their action, and if approved, should be restor- 
ed to membership in the Church after a considerable 
term of penance; that those who had sacrificed should 
be restored at the hour of death if they continued in 
penance throughout their lives; and that those who did 
not confess and repent of their sin until the approach of 
death should even then be refused restoration. One year 
later, the Second Council of Carthage, in view of the im- 
pending persecution under Gallus, decided to restore at 
once all those who had lapsed into apostasy, of whatever 
sort, and were now penitent. Like merciful action was 
taken by Councils in the East. Finally, the Council of 
Nicaea, in 325, ruled with respect to all capital sins, that 
restoration to the communion of the Church should be 


2 Novatian Ep. 31. 
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granted to all penitent offenders when at the point of 
death. 

All this is not to say, however, that the Church in these 
early centuries made the way easy for the penitent of- 
fender. The path to reconciliation was not easy, but 
hard. The candidate for restoration had to submit to 
a longer period of probation and to a far stricter regimen 
of conduct than the convert who was a candidate for 
Baptism. He had to pass, generally, through four orders 
or grades of penitential status. First, as a flens, or 
mourner, he must stand without the portals of the church 
in the garb of a penitent, weeping for his sin, beseeching 
the prayers of the faithful, and supplicating them to ac- 
cept his petition that he be admitted to the ranks of 
those who through public penance are seeking the for- 
giveness of God and restoration to his Church. When 
this petition was accepted, he was received, with the im- 
position of hands, into the status of an audiens, or hear- 
er, with the priviege in common with the catechumens 
who bore the same name, of standing in the lowest part 
of the church to hear the reading of the Scripture and 
the sermon, but with disabilities and requirements quite 
unlike anything that was expected of the catechumen. 
After a satisfactory service of his term as a hearer, he 
became a genuflectens, or kneeler, and was permitted to 
stay to join with the congregation in certain prayers upon 
behalf of himself and his fellow-penitents. Later, he 
became a consistens, or bystander, having liberty to re- 
main throughout the service, and to join in the common 
prayers, but in other respects to be but an onlooker at 
the communion of the faithful. Finally, he was granted 
forgiveness and restored to the Church’s fellowship. 

All this was, obviously, a public matter. The sinner’s 
confession of the crime of which he had been guilty was 
not public, though we may well conjecture that in most 
cases the offence was known or suspected. But his con- 
trition for that sin was given this public expression 
throughout a period which often lasted a number of 
years. The Council of Nicaea, for example, decreed that 
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those who had fallen into apostasy during the per- 
secution of Licinius, should fulfill three years as hear- 
ers, seven years as_ kneelers, and two years as 
bystanders, before they be admitted to communion. 
Gregory of Nyssa sentenced apostates to life-long pen- 
ance, unless they had yielded to torture, in which case a 
definite term, was set. The Council of Ancyra ruled that 
a person guilty of wilful murder should remain a kneel- 
er until his death, when only he could be admitted to 
communion; Saint Basil set for the same crime a term of 
twenty years’ penance, four as a mourner, five as a hear- 
er, seven as a kneeler, and four as a bystander. For 
adultery, Basil put the term at fifteen years; for fornica- 
tion, seven years; for certain forms of bestial impurity, 
thirty years. It lay in the power of the bishop to short- 
en, or to lengthen the term of penance at his discretion. 
Chrysostom, answering some who complained of the 
length of penance, said “I require not the continuance of 
time, but the correction of the soul. Demonstrate your 
contrition, prove your reformation, and all is done.” 
The disabilities of those doing penance were severe. 
On stated occasions at least, they appeared clothed in 
sackcloth and defiled with ashes, with hair cut or dis- 
heveled, sometimes with the head shaven. They wore a 
cap of goat’s hair cloth, by which they confessed, accord- 
ing to Caesarius, that they were not sheep but goats. 
They were forbidden the use of the public baths, and re- 
quired to observe a regimen of private fasting, in addi- 
tion to the public fasts of the Church. They must live 
in strict continence. No married person could be admit- 
ted to penance without the consent of wife or husband; 
and no unmarried person could marry during his term of 
penance. They were forbidden to bear arms in military 
service, and to attend the games of the circus. Leo the 
Great wrote that it was best for them to avoid all trade, 
“because it is difficult to avoid the intervention of sin in 
the commerce of buyer and seller.” They were required 
to kneel or lie prostrate at all prayers, even when others 
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stood; and they were especially urged to liberality in 
almsgiving. 

Persons were admitted to penance but once. Jerome 
spoke of penance as a “second plank after shipwreck,” 
a phrase which has become fixed in Roman theology by 
its use in the canons of the Council of Trent. “They who 
think of doing penance often,” wrote Ambrose, “are de- 
servedly reproved, because they grow wanton against 
Christ, for if they did penance truly, they would not 
think it was to be repeated; because as there is but one 
baptism, so there is but one penance that is performed in 
public. There is, indeed, a daily repentance for sins, but 
that is for lesser sins, and this for the greater.’ 

We must not leave the subject of public penance in the 
early Church without recalling the fact that a fairly con- 
siderable body of Christians did not share the convictions 
and policies toward which the Church in general moved 
in its treatment of those who had fallen from grace. 
Novatian, after the Decian persecutions, led a schism 
which lasted for at least four hundred years. He and 
his followers held that the three capital sins of apostasy, 
impurity and bloodshed, when committed by baptized 
members of the Church, are not pardonable here upon 
earth, but are by their nature reserved for the judgment 
of God himself at the last great day. Those who have 
committed these sins may be admitted to penance as an 
expression of their contrition which is doubtless pleasing 
to God; but the Church, they thought, has no right to of- 
fer forgiveness to such persons or to receive them into 
its fellowship. They held further that the Church 
Catholic, which had received such sinners into forgive- 
ness had become defiled by them. Instead of cleansing 
them it now shared their guilt, and was no longer worthy 
of Christ, since the contamination was passing on from 
generation to generation in a sort of perverted apostolic 
succession. The Novatianists prided themselves on be- 
ing the pure Church. They came to be called Cathari, a 
proper English translation of which would be “Puritan” 
were not that term pre-empted by a more modern move- © 


3 Ambrose de Poenitentia, book 2, ch. 10. 
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ment. The Council of Nicaea offered to take them back 
into fellowship if they would promise to commune with 
those, who, having sinned after baptism, had passed 
through the prescribed penance, given evidence of contri- 
tion, and been received again into full standing as 
Church-members; but there is no evidence that many 
accepted the offer. The Novatianist bishop Acesius had 
been summoned to Nicaea by Constantine, and had been 
of some service in helping to bring about the victory of 
Athanasius’ doctrine. When Constantine asked him the 
natural question why he refused to enter into union with 
the Catholic Church, he answered that it was because of 
“what had taken place under Decius at the time of the 
persecution, and the rigour of the canon which forbids 
reception to the partaking of the divine mysteries of any 
one who after Baptism has committed one of the offenc- 
es which the divine scriptures call mortal; if it is right 
to exhort these sinners to penitence, still they cannot look 
for pardon from the bishops, but only from God, Who 
alone can pardon sins.” Constantine told him to get a 
ladder and climb to heaven by himself. Novatianism 
continued, an eminently respectable but sterile church, 
until it seems to have been lost in the general collapse of 
the ancient world which Catholicism was the one power 
to withstand and redeem. It was far from the spirit of 
the Master who came to seek and to save the lost, and 
was the Friend of sinners. If the Church is to redeem 
men, it must be, like He was, not overcautious lest it soil 
itself by contact with fallen folk. It may sound pious to 
say that we presume not to pass judgment, and leave 
their cases in the hands of the merciful God; but it is in 
reality impious to preach the forgiveness of God and 
to refuse ourselves to practice a forgiveness that is as 
much like His as we can make it. This one sentence, 
surely, in the twelfth article of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion we can vote “Approved” without further ado, and 
need not come back to it again: “The Novatianists also 
are condemned, who would not absolve such as had fallen 
after Baptism, though they returned to repentance.” In 
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this condemnation Catholic and Protestant may well 
unite. 

2. The development of private penance and recurring 
confession as practices of the devout. In the fifth and 
sixth centuries there began a change of attitude toward 
penance which resulted finally in a radical transforma- 
tion of theory and practice concerning it. This trans- 
formation took place slowly, with differences of opinion 
on many points and at times sharp conflicts between 
various councils and authorities; and was not completed 
until the Fourth Council of the Lateran, in the year 1215, 
issued the decree which established the modern Catholic 
practice: 

“Every fidelis of either sex shall after the attainment 
of years of discretion separately confess his sins with 
all fidelity to his own priest at least once in the year; 
and shall endeavor to fulfill the penance imposed upon 
him to the best of his ability, reverently receiving the 
sacrament of the Eucharist at least at Easter: unless it 
happen that by the counsel of his own priest for some 
reasonable cause, he hold that he should abstain for a 
time from the reception of the sacrament: otherwise let 
him during life be repelled from entering the church, 
and when dead let him lack Christian burial.” 

This decree expresses the completion, I have said, of 
a radical transformation which took place between the 
last half of the fifth century and the beginning of the 
thirteenth. When the period opened, penance was re- 
garded by the Church as a means of discipline for the 
supposedly exceptional cases of believers who fall into 
any of the three mortal sins of apostasy, impurity and 
bloodshed; when the period closes, penance is required 
of all its members. In the early centuries, penance was 
public, and the reconciliation or readmission of the of- 
fender to the fellowship of the Church took place at a 
solemn public service, usually on the Thursday before 
Easter; throughout the period in question, this was 
gradually replaced by penance privately performed, with 
private reconciliation. The minister of reconciliation, 
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under the system of public penance, was the bishop; 
under the system of private penance, it is the priest. 
Persons were admitted to public penance but once in 
their life-time; believers are urged latterly to make con- 
fession to the priest and the fulfilment of private penance 
a constant habit of devotion, and they are commanded to 
practice it at least once a year. Public penance was for 
overt sin only; private penance is for sins of thought and 
desire as well. By the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, public penance has almost wholly disappeared, re- 
maining only in form of the rarely performed rites of 
what was called “Solemn Penance”; whereas the system 
of private penance has captured the life of the Church, 
though the theory of its sacramental character is still to 
be worked out. 

What, we may well wonder, brought about this 
change? Negatively, it was due to the refusal of the 
mass-converted hordes who poured into the Church both 
from the population of the Roman Empire and from the 
northern tribes who over-ran and conquered it, to sub- 
mit to the rigorous penalties of the ancient discipline. 
Positively, it resulted from the extension to believers 
generally of principles and practices which were charac- 
teristic of monasticism. The Church was obliged to fit 
its measures of penitence to the situation it faced; and it 
found at hand, when the old system proved to be no long- 
er practicable, a new penitential system, of monkish ori- 
gin, which it adapted to its purposes and enforced upon 
its members. 

It has been well said that it is one of the outstanding 
miracles of history and one of the proofs of its divine ori- 
gin and support that the Christian Church was able to 
survive its success in converting the pagan world. The 
fifth century was an age of appalling moral laxity, within 
as well as without the Church, which was filled with men 
and women whose assumption of the Christian vows 
made all too little difference in their manner of life. 
Salvianus of Marseilles gives a terrible picture of the 
time in his treatise “De Gubernatione Dei”: 
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“The very Church of God, which ought to be in all the 
appeaser of God, what is she else but the provoker of 
God ? or, except some very few, who flee from evil, what 
else is almost every assembly of Christians but a sink of 
vices ? For how many will you find in the Church, of 
whom it can be said that he is not either a drunkard, or 
a glutton, or an adulterer, or a fornicator, or a ravisher, 
or dissolute, or a thief or a homicide ? and what is worse 
than any, a committer of these various offences endlessly 
repeated. For I question the conscience of all Christian 
men. Of the crimes and offences which we have here 
enumerated, how many men are there of whom it can be 
said that he is not guilty of one of them, or perhaps of 
all ? You will more readily find a man who offends in all 
than one who offends in none.” 

It may be granted that the exigencies of Salviarius’ 
argument may have led him to exaggerate the evil ten- 
dencies of the church-members of his day; yet a like pic- 
ture is given by others who had no such reason for exag- 
geration, notably by Caesarius of Arles (470-542) who 
in his sermons charges his own congregation with lust 
so unrestrained and wide-spread that he confesses it to 
be impossible for him as bishop to apply the ancient rule 
of excommunication for sins of this sort: 

“The bishop cannot excommunicate all, but with 
groans and sighs endures and waits in the hope that the 
gracious and merciful Lord may give them such fruitful 
penitence as may enable them to attain to pardon.” 

Caesarius’ policy of enduring and waiting in the hope 
of the mercy of God had not been the policy of the Roman 
Church, however, when it first began to face the moral 
problems involved in the tidal wave of new members 
from the pagan world. Its first attempt had been, not 
simply to keep, but to make more rigorous and severe 
the ancient discipline of public penance for the sins of 
apostasy, lust and bloodshed It added to the disabilities 
which the offender endured during his term of penance, 
permanent disabilities which followed him to the grave. 
Even after his reconciliation and readmission to full 
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standing as a member of the church, the restored peni- 
tent was forbidden ever to bear arms in military service, 
to frequent the public games in the circus, and to marry 
or if married to resume marital relations with wife or 
husband. 

Such severity is too much for human nature in any 
age; and it failed as a matter of course in the exceeding- 
ly lax and turbulent period in which it was proposed. Its 
only discernible effect was to make sinning folk avoid 
penance. Some ignored the rule respecting permanent 
disabilities; some, it is clear, sought to confess without 
doing penance; most approached the Table of the Lord 
as they pleased without either confession or penance, 
and were permitted to commune unless their sin were so 
notorious as to render their presence at the Lord’s Table 
a scandal and cause of stumbling to others. The number 
of these who voluntarily confessed their sin that they 
might avail themselves of the “second plank” of public 
penance was very few. 

At the same time the practice of death-bed repentance 
grew almost universal. The same reasons which in an 
earlier century had led men to postpone baptism until 
the time of death, in order that all the sins of life might 
be remitted by it, now led men to postpone penance, to 
which one would be admitted once only, and which there- 
fore was their last chance for the remission of sins of the 
graver sort, till the end of mundane temptation seemed 
to be near. There would be no opportunity, moreover, 
for the Church to exact embarrassing permanent disa- 
bilities if one waited to confess in his last hour; and the 
Council of Nicaea, as we have seen, had ruled that com- 
munion must not be denied to the dying sinner. These 
reasons operated, not simply to cause those who had fal- 
len into the sins which demanded penance to postpone 
their confession, but to induce those also who had not 
committed any such grave sins, to seek at the end of life 
the grace and completeness of assurance which is con- 
ferred by this so-called “second baptism.” The dying 
man confessed to the priest, was by him admitted to the 
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status of a penitent, and was then granted the Church’s 
forgiveness and _ reconciliation, together with the 
Eucharist. It is said of Caesarius that he “desired that 
none should retire from the world without the medica- 
ment of penance”: and in one of his sermons he dis- 
tinguishes with a good deal of psychological shrewdness 
and ethical insight between various types of death-bed 
repentance. 

Public penance as a means of discipline thus fell into 
disuse. Only the most notorious of those who fell into 
mortal sin were excommunicated by authority and com- 
pelled to submit to the ancient rules as a condition of re- 
instatement; and even such sinners generally escaped if 
they were in positions of power and influence. In prac- 
tice penance shrank to the status of a consolatory rite 
for the dying, and as such was sought by Christians gen- 
erally rather than by those only whose sins had brought 
about their excommunication. 

The authorities of the Church labored strenuously to 
keep alive the spirit of the ancient discipline by adapting 
it to the needs of the time. It is a most interesting study, 
into the details of which we may not here enter, to ob- 
serve the various expedients wherewith they sought to 
embody the theory of the older days in forms of peni- 
tential practice which should be both acceptable and pro- 
fitable to the more unruly folk of this later time. 
Caesarius, Victor Tununensis and Eligius of Noyon held 
that the sinner may be admitted not only once, but twice 
in his life-time, to public penance and reconciliation; be- 
yond that, he must be left to the mercies of God. In cer- 
tain churches in Spain it became the practice to admit to 
such penance and reconciliation repeatedly, as often as 
the sinner chose to seek it; and this practice was con- 
demned by the Third Council of Toledo in 589, which was 
the last such body to reassert in official pronouncement 
the old rule of admission but once to penance. In about 
the middle of the seventh century the season of Lent 
came to be used as the time for the observance of public 
penance. All who were to undertake it presented them- 
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selves at the church on Ash Wednesday, clothed in the 
garb of penitents. After examination and the assign- 
ment of penances graded according to their sins, they 
were, with solemn ceremony, expelled from the Church 
and cast outside its doors, to do penance throughout the 
Lenten season. On the Thursday before Easter they 
came again to the church, where they received forgive- 
ness and reconciliation and were admitted to the table 
of the Lord at the celebration of the festival of Coena 
Domini. In Spain there developed, in this same century, 
the service of Indulgentia on Good Friday, when the 
whole congregation united in penitence before God to be- 
seech His pardon for their sins. 

There were some among the authorities, too, who re- 
cognized as a proper alternative method of penance the 
self-infliction of discipline in private, with voluntary ab- 
stention from the Holy Communion throughout the 
period, and with contrition and confession known only 
to God. Caesarius went so far as to assert the sufficiency 
of repentance which manifests itself in the changed 
deeds of a good life, without the forms of public peniten- 
tial discipline. Two passages to this effect are worth 
quoting from his sermons. In the first he is speaking 
of the natural repugnance of a young married man to 
the acceptance of the disabilities of public penance: 

“If perchance, when we are urging all generally to 
penance, any think within himself and say: ‘I am a 
young man, and have a wife: how can I either shave off 
my hair, or assume the garb of religion?’ we do not say 
this, dearest brethren, nor do we preach this, that young 
men who have wives should change their dress so much 
as their ways. For what does it harm a young man with 
a wife, if he shall resolve to change abandoned manners 
into good and honourable acts; if he study by alms and 
fasts and prayers, to recover the wounds inflicted by his 
sins to their pristine soundness? For true conversion 
is sufficient without a change of garments.” 

The other passage is from the sermon, already refer- 
red to, in which he distinguishes the various sorts of 
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death-bed repentance. He compares with its uncertainty 
the assurance of forgiveness which belongs to him 
whose whole life of good deeds is in effect a continual re- 
pentance. We are reminded of the position which 
Luther afterward took in his Theses. It is to be noted, 
moreover, that Caesarius explicitly states that even the 
capital sins may thus be overthrown and forgiven: 

“But we, dearest brethren, leaving aside those things 
which are uncertain or doubtful, let us consider atten- 
tively and with all our powers that Penance which is per- 
formed by good Christians through the whole course of 
life, by means of which all, even the capital sins, are 
overthrown and the lesser sins are continually redeemed: 
which (Penance) if so long as we live we perform it with 
good works, promises us from the mercy of God a full 
security.” 

The times were not ripe, however, for such suggestions 
as these of Caesarius to be followed through to their 
logical conclusion. And while the system of public pen- 
ance was falling into disuse, and the Church was, half 
unconsciously, groping after such modifications or adap- 
tations of the ancient discipline as would minister effect- 
ively to the spiritual needs of men under the new world- 
conditions, there was being fashioned in the monastic 
communities of those who had gone apart from the world 
to live wholly to God, a mode of habitual confession and 
private penance which in time was destined to afford it- 
self to the Church’s use, as the instrument of moral dis- 
cipline and spiritual uplift which it had been seeking. 
It was in the monasteries of Ireland that this system of 
private penance had its first fruitful development; and 
Irish missionaries brought it to the continent, where it 
began to spread among the people generally as well as to 
be practised by those who had taken the vows of the 
monastic life. Theodore of Tarsus, who became arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 668, recognized it as the estab- 
lished system of the English churches, stating explicitly 
that public penance and public reconciliation are not 
practised in his jurisdiction; and he did much to extend 
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the system throughout the whole of Christendom 
through the publication of a Penitential, or handbook for 
priests in appointing private penances, which was more 
widely used than any other of the many books of this 
character which were issued from the sixth to the ninth 
centuries. 

As an example of an early code of the British church, 
intended for monks and clergy only, we may cite the 
Praefatio de Penitentia of Gildas, which is to be dated 
about 560. Fornication on the part of a priest or deacon 
who is under monastic vows is punished by three years 
of penance. His penance consists in the obligation to 
make an hourly petition for pardon, and to make a 
special effort—doubtless a day’s rigid fast—once in 
every week except for the fifty days following the anni- 
versary of the Passion of our Lord. His food must be 
scanty ; his bed hard. He must consistently practice peni- 
tence of the heart, and be especially quick to render obe- 
dience. After half of his term has elapsed, he may re- 
ceive the Eucharist and “come to peace.” Easier terms 
are set for monks of a lower grade and for priests and 
deacons who have not taken monastic vows. For sin of 
intention or desire, a monk must undergo penance for a 
year and a half, though the abbot may at his discretion 
reduce his term. Finally explicit comparison is made 
with the harder penances of the older, public system, and 
the monks are reminded that “the ancient fathers de- 
creed twelve years of penance for a priest, and seven for 
a deacon.” 

Certain provisions from the Penitential of Theodore 
may be cited as examples of the penances assigned to lay- 
men when the system had begun to come into general use. 
For homicide a man must do penance for seven or ten 
years, but this term may be reduced by half if he will pay 
to the relatives of his victim the weregild, or recognized 
money compensation for an injury of this sort. For fre- 
quent theft there is a penance of seven years, which may 
be shortened if restitution is made. For fornication the 
penance is one year in duration; for adultery, four years. 
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For intoxication, a layman must do penance for fifteen 
days, a monk thirty days, and a priest or deacon forty 
days. 

The difference between the old system and the new, 
however, was not primarily in the shorter terms which 
the latter assigned. It lay rather in the private char- 
acter of the whole proceeding, as contrasted with the 
public character of the ancient discipline. Under the 
new system, there is no public admission to the status of 
a penitent, no place for penitents in the public liturgy of 
the Church, no wearing of penitential garb, no such dis- 
abilities as formerly marked off the penitent from other 
men. The penance itself consists in prescribed exercises 
which may be performed in private—primarily in prayer 
and fasting and almsgiving. Fasting usually means a diet 
of bread and water, which may be made more severe by 
limitation to a specified allowance even of this, or may 
be made easier by requiring only abstinence from bread 
and wine. There is no public service of reconciliation; 
the person simply comes to the communion as any other 
when his penance has been fulfilled. And the whole mat- 
ter is in the hands of the priest, rather than of the bish- 
op, who was the minister of reconciliation under the 
former system. 

The first approval of the new system by a council was 
by that held at Chalon sometime between 639 and 654: 

“With regard to the penance of sinners, which is the 
medicine of the soul, we deem it to be useful for all men: 
and that the penance be assigned to the penitents by the 
priests when confession has been made.” 

The Church in general was slow to give official ap- 
proval to the new system, however. So far as the canons 
of the Fathers were concerned, it was committed to the 
old system of public penance, which came, indeed, to be 
known in this time as canonical penance, in contrast to 
the rapidly growing practice of private penance, with its 
multiplying penitential handbooks, whose rules were of 
uncertain authority. In the ninth century there was 
open conflict between the two systems. From the van- 
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tage-ground of his position at the court of Charles the 
Great, Alcuin did much to spread the new system; but 
his great pupil and associate, Theodulf, though not ac- 
tively opposing his teacher, stood for the perpetuation 
of the system of public penance, based upon the Canons 
and the writings of the Fathers rather than upon the up- 
start penitential books. Of the reform councils called in 
813, that at Arles seems to have known of nothing but 
public penance; that at Rheims ordered the bishops and 
priests to give good heed to the discrimination of cases, 
as between those who ought to perform public penance 
and those in whose cases private penance might be ac- 
cepted; that at Chalon asked the assistance of the Em- 
peror, to the end that public penance might still be re- 
quired of those whose sin was publlciy notorious, and for 
the rest admitted the worth of private penance, but ask- 
ed that the books which were called by the name of peni- 
tentials be repudiated and altogether banished as full 
of errors and of uncertain authority; while the Council 
of Tours asked that the Assembly soon to meet at Aachen 
should select one of these same penitential books as an 
authoritative guide for the clergy. In view of this con- 
flict it is not to be wondered at that the Assembly did 
nothing except to take the safe, conservative action that 
incestuous persons should be expelled from the Church 
until they did penance and that for public, notorious 
crimes public penance should be exacted One of 
Charles’s capitula which is probably of this date says: 
“We have left over the inquiry intothe adjudication of 
penance, by what penitential, or in what way penitents 
should be judged.” There is to be noted, however, the 
weakening of the Church’s position which is implied in 
the action that was taken. Public penance was formerly 
required for mortal sin, whether public and notorious or 
not; the Church has now come to the point where it re- 
quires this only in case of the sinner whose sin has been 
found out and noised abroad. 

Except for such notorious sin, the system of public 
penance was doomed. There was still hot debate, but it 
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was not over the question whether penance should be 
public or private, but over the value of the penitential 
books. The Council of Paris (829) condemned them all 
“on this account that they do not heal the wounds of 
sinners, but rather caress them and inflame them.... It 
seemed salutary to all of us in common that every one of 
the bishops should diligently make inquiry for these 
same faulty documents and should deliver them when 
found to the flames, so that in future unskilled priests 
should not by their means deceive men.” The Council of 
Mainz (847) decreed that penances should be determined 
in the light of (1) the ancient Canons (2) the Holy 
Scriptures (3) ecclesiastical custom. The Council of 
Worms (868) left the penance in each case to the dis- 
cretion of the priest in the light of the ancient canons, 
taking into view the circumstances of the offence and the 
contrition of the offender. This finally is the principle 
that became established in the practice of the Church, 
and with it the penitential books passed out of use. Pope 
Alexander II, in a letter to a bishop named Stephen, 
after laying down the general principle that the measure 
of penance determined in the canons is to be observed, 
goes on to leave the matter finally to the discretion of the 
priest: 

“The grace of mercy, which is constrained by no law, 
and coerced by no duration of time, is not to be denied ta 
those who do penance devoutly. Accordingly it apper- 
tains to the discretion of the pastor to rather regard the 
contrition of heart and the emotion of grief than the du- 
ration of time, and to accord the oil of compassion as be- 
comes the merits of good works and the fruit of pen- 
ance.” 

With the establishment of the practice of private pen- 
ance there developed the practice of recurrent, habitual 
confession of sin to the priest The two need not nec- 
essarily go together. Penance always presupposed con- 
fession, however; and the bar to recurrent confession 
under the old system was the necessary expulsion of the 
sinner from the Church, the public character of the pen- 
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ance, and the rule that persons be admitted to penance 
but once. When penance becomes private, there is no 
hindrance to as frequent confession as priest and peni- 
tent may agree upon. Here again we may see the influ- 
ence of monasticism, where regular confession to abbot 
or mother superior was the rule. The Regula Coenobialis 
of Columban, who was the great Irish missionary monk 
who introduced the practice of private penance upon the 
continent, begins as follows: 

“The diversity of faults needs to be cured by the 
remedy of a diversity of penance. Accordingly, breth- 
ren, it is so prescribed by the holy Fathers that we 
should make confession of all things, not only of capital 
crimes but even of the greater negligences; because con- 
fession and penitence liberate from death. Thus neither 
are even little sins to be neglected from confession, be- 
cause, as it is written, He who neglects little things, falls 
by little and little; so that confession should be given 
before meal-time, before going to bed, or howsoever it 
may be easy to give it.” 

Theodore, when archbishop of Canterbury, establish- 
ed in England, together with the system of private pen- 
ance, the custom of confession once a year, not only for 
monks and clergy, but also for all laymen, their wives 
and families. The practice grew everywhere. Private 
penance was regarded as the medicine of the soul, and 
the priest to whom confession was made as the physician. 
In the early part of the twelfth century Hugh of St. Vic- 
tor is able to complain of those who confess their sins 
out of mere habit, without any real compunction or con- 
trition of heart, and “without any drawing of the fear or 
of the love of God.” An odd contrast is afforded by the 
counsel of Alain de Lille, about a half century later, who 
urges the Christian, even though he may be conscious of 
no sin to confess, to betake himself to the priest “that he 
may not seem to set aside a rule of ecclesiastical institu- 
tion” and to ask from the priest “the imposition of some 
satisfaction, by which his sins, if there be any hidden 
ones, may be purged though none are manifest.” Gratian, 
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the compiler of the great code of canon law, in the middle 
of the twelfth century, raised the question whether or 
not sin might be forgiven by contrition of heart alone 
and secret satisfaction without the open confession of 
the mouth and the penance assigned by the priest. In 
answer he quoted eighty-nine authorities, of whom some 
were on one side and some on the other, and he finally 
left the matter to the judgment of the reader, with the 
remark that either opinion has for its supporters wise and 
religious men. Seveny-five years later the Fourth Coun- 
cil of the Lateran settled the matter by the decree which 
has already been quoted, ordering every believer to con- 
fess to his priest at least once a year and to fulfill the 
penance imposed. Private penance and recurrent con- 
fession had won the day, and became the established 
policy. Monasticism had imposed its system of devotion 
upon the Church. 

3. The sacramental theory of Penance. The ma- 
terials were now ready for the development of the theory 
that Penance is a sacrament. This was the work of the 
scholastic theologians, before whose time the term “sac- 
rament,” like many others, had been used very loosely. 
The first clear definition of penance as a sacrament was 
by Peter Lombard, who undertook to do for theology 
what Gratian had done, just a few years before, for 
canon law. Despite the fact that Gratian had arrived at 
nothing more than suspense of judgment in view of the 
conflict of authorities concerning the necessity of con- 
fession and fulfilment of the priestly sentence of penance, 
Peter made it one of the list of seven sacraments which 
he devised. His doctrine on this point was accepted and 
elaborated by Thomas Aquinas, and became the faith of 
the Church by vote of the Council of Florence in 1439. 
The sacramental character of penance was reaffirmed, 
after the protest of the Reformers, at the Council of 
Trent, and is today part of the faith of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. 

Its belief is, in short, that the sacrament of penance 
is as necessary for the salvation of those who sin after 
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baptism, as baptism itself is for the salvation of those 
who have not been regenerated. It differs from baptism 
chiefly in that it passes judgment upon the sinner, and 
demands many tears and great labors on his part, 
whence it has justly been called a laborious kind of bap- 
tism—baptismus laboriosus. Its form, or power, lies in 
the words of the minister: “I absolve thee,” etc. The 
acts of the penitent: contrition, confession, and satisfac- 
tion, constitute what the Council of Trent called its 
quasi materia (as it were matter). The thing which it 
signifies and accomplishes is the forgiveness of sins and 
the reconciliation of the sinner with God. 

I need hardly say after the view which we have taken 
of the history of penance that this sacramental theory 
of penance was a late development. True, the Council of 
Trent affirmed that penance was instituted as a sacra- 
ment by the Lord Jesus; and that the Fathers have so 
ever understood it. But the plain facts of the history of 
the Church disprove this assertion These facts have 
been carefully gathered up to the year 1215, and the ma- 
terials from the sources brought together in the History 
of Penance published within the past year by the Rever- 
end Oscar D. Watkins—a painstaking, thorough piece of 
work to which I owe contact with most of the material 
which I have presented in the discussion of the second 
period of the development of penitential theory and prac- 
tice. The view of penance varied, as we have seen, from 
time to time and in the minds of different men: but it 
was not looked upon as a sacrament until the days of the 
scholastic theologians. Even the Roman Catholic writer of 
the article on Penance in Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics, E. L. van Becelaere, is content to 
maintain that the Council of Trent but affirmed what 
had been the doctrine and practice of the Church for 
three hundred years preceding the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. 

That period of three hundred years contained some as- 
tonishing developments with respect to penance—devel- 
opments which had more to do with provoking the pro- 
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test of Luther than any other aspect of the Church’s life. 
Let us pass them in brief review, beginning with that 
which is central: the development of the doctrine of 
priestly absolution, under the power of the keys. 

(1). Absolution. Up until this time, the formula of 
reconciliation had consisted in intercessory prayers for 
the forgiveness of the penitent and in proclamations of 
God’s mercy and grace. We may quote as typical the last 
of the prayers which constitute the formula of reconcilia- 
tion and absolution in the Gelasian Sacramentary: 

“Holy Lord, Almighty Father, Eternal God, look upon 
this thy servant, who has been overwhelmed by the hos- 
tile storms of the world, and now in tearful lamentation 
acknowledges his transgressions, in such sort that thou 
will mercifully accept his prayers and groans, and recall 
him from the darkness to the light, and accord to the con- 
fessing a remedy, to the penitent salvation, and to the 
wounded the succor of soundness. Nor let the enemy 
have power in his soul any more, but freely admitting 
his confession, do thou restore him purged to Thy 
Church, and replace him at Thine altar, so that admitted 
to the sacrament of reconciliation he may be found 
worthy to give thanks together with us to thy Holy 
Name. Through 

The “sacrament of reconciliation” in this connection 
means the Eucharist. The Decretum of Bishop Bur- 
chard of Worms, written about 1020, which long remain- 
ed authoritative, contains a form which is wholly depre- 
catory. After reciting Psalms 102, 50, 53 and 51, the 
priest addressed a long prayer to God for the pardon of 
the sins of the penitent, then dismissed him with the 
words: “May the Almighty God be thy helper and pro- 
tector, and afford thee the forgiveness of thy sins, past, 
present and future. Amen.” But about the year 1240, 
a new phrase appeared, strangely incongruous with the 
prayers with which it was associated—Ego te absolvo; 
and with that phrase was developed the theory of the ab- 
solute character of the power of the keys. The priest 
stands as judge in the place of Christ; and as Christ Him- 
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self would do, he forgives the sins of the penitent and 
opens to him the gates of heaven. The Council of Trent 
finally went so far as to say that though “certain pray- 
ers are, according to the custom of holy Church, laudably 
joined to these words of the minister, these prayers nev- 
ertheless by no means belong to the essence of the sacra- 
ment, neither are they necessary for its administration.’’* 

(2). Contrition is the first of the three acts which 
the sacrament was held to require on the part of the 
penitent. Over against the Augsburg Confession’s de- 
finition of repentance as consisting properly of two parts, 
contrition for sin and faith in the Gospel, the Council of 
Trent reaffirmed with some vehemence the threefold pro- 
gram of penitence which had developed in the Middle 
Ages. Canon IV of Session XIV is that Council’s answer 
to the Twelfth Article: 

“If any one denieth that, for the entire and perfect re- 
mission of sins, there are required three acts in the peni- 
tent, which are as it were the matter of the sacrament 
of Penance, to wit, contrition, confession and satisfac- 
tion, which are called the three parts of penance; or saith 
that there are two parts only of penance to wit, the ter- 
rors with which the conscience is smitten upon being 
convinced of sin, and the faith, conceived by the gospel, 
or absolution, whereby one believes that his sins are for- 
given through Christ; let him be anathema.” 

The Protestant and Catholic programs of penitence 
thus seem to be at one only in the place afforded to con- 
trition, which both view as sorrow of heart for sin that 
has been committed with the purpose of sinning no more. 
There is in reality a great difference, however, even at 
this point. Under the influence of the sacramental view 
of penance, the Catholic Church came to draw a distinc- 
tion between perfect contrition and what it called imper- 
fect contrition or attrition, and to make both depend 
finally upon priestly absolution. Perfect contrition 
arises from the love of God and views sin as an offence 


Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, Session 14, 
chap. 3. 
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to him; “while in itself sufficient to reconcile the soul 
with God, it cannot do so without the actual reception of 
the sacrament, or, in the case of impossibility, apart 
from the desire of the sacrament which it includes.” Im- 
perfect contrition, or attrition, springs from lower mo- 
tives, such as a sense of disgrace, fear of consequences or 
dread of punishment, temporal or eternal; “while in it- 
self insufficient to reconcile the soul with God, it becomes 
so in the sacrament by virtue of the absolution.” This 
doctrine emasculates and deethicalizes contrition by mak- 
ing its value depend upon sacramental absolution. Per- 
fect contrition is viewed as unavailing without absolu- 
tion, and attrition made sufficient by it; and the priest 
becomes the indispensable means and administrator of 
forgiveness and salvation. 

(3). Confession had always been presupposed as a 
natural part of penance; but with the development of the 
sacramental theory it takes on a new, more exacting and 
meticulous character. If the priest is to exert the power 
of the keys in equity he must know all the sins of the 
penitent and every circumstance that may in any degree 
modify his guilt. Or, to use another figure that was em- 
ployed by the theologians of Trent, the priest must, as 
physician of the soul, know its full disease. It is there- 
fore absolutely necessary to confess specifically and in 
detail at least all mortal sins—and these are now held to 
include the corresponding sins of thought and desire as 
well as sins of overt act The wilful omission of a single 
mortal sin, whether of thought or deed, invalidates the 
entire confession. In order that the penitent may be 
helped to remember the whole of his guilt the priest 
questions him according to set forms of interrogation 
which experience has shown to be well fitted to probe the 
farthest recesses of the soul. 

(4). Satisfaction is sometimes misunderstood by 
those unfamiliar with Catholic theology. The term does 
not refer to the restitution or repair of the wrong done 
which is enjoined upon the sinner as a precondition of 
absolution; though its insistence upon this principle was 
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a very important part of the service which the Church 
rendered to the moral life of the Middle Ages. It refers 
rather to the sinner’s satisfaction of God’s justice by 
working out the penalities assigned to him by the priest. 
It is in this technical sense that the word is employed in 
the last sentence of this Twelfth Article of the Augsburg 
Confession: “They also are rejected who do not teach 
that remission of sins is obtained through faith, and who 
command us to merit grace by satisfactions.” 

That we may see the full opposition of Catholic and 
Protestant at this point, let us set over against this sen- 
tence from the Augsburg Confession Canons XII and XV 
of the Council of Trent respecting Penance: 

“CANON XII. If any one saith that God always re- 
mits the whole punishment together with the guilt, and 
that the satisfaction of penitents is no other than the 
faith whereby they apprehend that Christ has satisfied 
for them; let him be anathema. 

CANON XV. If any one saith that the keys are giv- 
en to the Church only to loose, not also to bind; and that, 
therefore, priests act contrary to the purpose of the keys, 
and contrary to the institution of Christ, when they im- 
pose punishments on those who confess; and that it is a 
fiction that, after the eternal punishment has by virtue 
of the keys been removed, there remains for the most 
part a temporal punishmnt to be discharged; let him be 
anathema.” 

These canons, we note, draw a distinction between guilt 
and punishment, culpa and poena. The sinner’s guilt is 
remitted by the words of absolution, and with it the 
eternal punishment which belongs to sin; but there is 
left a temporal punishment, of a degree and character 
suited to his guilt, which must in equity be endured, in 
order that the eternal justice of God may be satisfied. 
This distinction dates from the theologians of the twelfth 
century, Richard of St. Victor being the one to fashion 
the form in which it became a permanent part of the 
Catholic doctrine. 

This distinction between culpa and poena is the mis- 
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chievous root from which sprang the greater part of the 
errors and abuses which finally stirred Luther to protest. 
Under the practice of habitual, recurrent confession, 
with penalties for sins of thought as well as of act, 
searched out by interrogatories which too often consti- 
tuted suggestions to sins of thought if not of deed, it was 
inevitable that the list of the individual’s sins and cor- 
relative penalties should transcend the limits of his 
ability to do penance in this present life. So purgatory, 
the existence of which had always been more or less 
vaguely believed in by some, as a sort of intermediary 
state wherein venial sins are purged away, now won an 
established position in the Church’s belief as the place 
wherein the individual may work out the accumulated 
poena of his earthly lifetime. And because poena is in 
general expressed in terms of so many days or months 
or years of this or that type of penance, penalties may be 
added, commuted, and redeemed according to certain 
standards of equivalence. Furthermore, acts of the sort 
that are assigned as penalties, if performed in the ab- 
sence of sins calling for such poena or in excess of the 
poena assigned, have a positive value or merit which can 
be stored up to the individual’s credit and balanced 
against subsequent sin. The Church possesses a great 
treasury of such merits, exhaustless and infinite, accu- 
mulated through the good deeds of Christ and the saints. 
This treasury is at the disposal of the Pope, who, in vir- 
tue of the principle of the communion of saints, grants 
indulgences to such of the faithful as he pleases, and 
upon what conditions he pleases—an indulgence being in 
effect a sort of stock-certificate testifying to the holder’s 
ownership, by dispensation of the Pope, of such-and-such 
an amount of the merit which is laid up in the Church’s 
treasury. When the theory of Penance had developed to 
this point, it was inevitable that there should be in time 
a Leo X, an Albert of Brandenburg, a John Tetzel—and 
then a Martin Luther. 

I have dealt more briefly with this third period in the 
history of penance in which was developed the theory of 
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its sacramental character, because we have here travers- 
ed ground more familiar than in the former periods. I 
shall dwell yet more briefly upon Luther’s reaction to the 
Catholic penitential system and upon the positive doc- 
trine of the Augsburg Confession concerning repentance, 
not because these are unimportant—for they are in truth 
all-important—but because I dare to assume that you 
understand and sympathize with Luther’s point of view. 

In opposition to the Catholic system of penance, 
Luther asserted the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone. That doctrine means, on the Godward side, that 
God does not keep such a debit and credit account with 
His children as the Catholic view presupposes—insisting 
that each detail of sin shall carry its appropriate poena, 
from which there can be no release till it be balanced by 
equivalent merit. Such a conception of God is harsh, 
external, forensic; it makes of Him a taskmaster and 
judge; or, even less than a judge, a sort of magnified 
Shylock, demanding his uttermost due and powerful 
enough to take it. Such is not the God who became in- 
carnate in Jesus Christ. The God who was in Christ, re- 
conciling the world unto Himself, is a Father. His grace 
is free; His love constant; His strength sufficient to save 
from sin. On the human side, Luther’s doctrine means 
that we need only to entrust ourselves wholly to God in 
filial faith, accepting the love and grace He so freely of- 
fers. Repentance is no sacramental transaction, requir- 
ing the intermediation of a priest and the satisfaction of 
God through works of penance. It involves but contri- 
tion and faith—sorrow for sin and turning to God in 
trust and obedience. No institution has the monopoly of 
God’s grace; it is a free gift. We need no priestly keys 
to heaven, we are, now and always, save by our own 
fault, children in our Father’s House. 

The Church’s duty is the proclamation of this Gospel 
and its embodiment in the fellowship of believers. The 
repentant sinner’s place is within the Church. And the 
good deeds of men are the natural fruit and consequence 
of repentance through faith, rather than the price with 
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which they buy, or the merit wherewith they deserve, 
the salvation that comes from God. 

We have come a long way together, in thus tracing 
the history of penance in the Catholic Church. There is 
no need of summary or exhortation at the end. We rest 
our faith where Luther did. It was no divinely ordain- 
ed sacrament that he overthrew when he rejected the 
established penitential system; it was a comparatively 
recent institution which had grown, as things human do, 
out of previous customs and institutions. The develop- 
ment of the sacramental theory of penance was mistak- 
en; it turned the very means of forgiveness into an in- 
strument of bondage. 

I cannot close without one remark concerning the 
psychological aspects of the subject. We have heard a 
good deal lately concerning the value of confession as a 
method of mental and moral healing. The psycho-ana- 
lysts of our day have discovered that many mental and 
nervous disorders are attributable to emotional experi- 
ences which have for one reason or another been repres- 
sed, perhaps forgotten, yet, bottled up within one, cause 
strains, desires and aversions which work mischief upon 
body mind and soul. And they have had remarkable suc- 
cess in curing such disorders by the simple process of 
bringing to the light the original experience, getting the 
patient to talk freely about it, and so convincing him 
that he need no longer be influenced by it. The likeness 
of this process to the confession of sins is obvious; and 
the Catholic Church has been commended by some for 
the psychological soundness of its confessional practice. 

But there is one great difference between the method 
of the Catholic confessional and that of the psycho- 
therapist which renders somewhat dubious, after all, the 
psychological standing of the former. The Catholic 
priest, unlike the physician, never cures his patient, for 
he never renders the patient independent of himself. 
This point is well put in the admirable chapter by Miss 
Lily Dougall on the sacraments as “The Language of the 
Soul,” contained in the volume of essays edited by Canon 
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Streeter under the title of “The Spirit.” “The sooner a 
patient becomes independent of the psycho-therapist the 
better. No medical psycho-therapist would ask for the 
confessions of the healthy or would count his work for 
the diseased successful if the patient needed to come to 
him frequently all his lifetime. Such dependence would 
indicate and perpetuate mental and moral weakness 
unless it became a mere form, in which case it would be 
worse than worthless. Unless psycho-therapy produce 
in morbid characters a new freedom in which they can 
develop a healthy initiative inspired from within, it 
must necessarily tend to weaken the moral fibre.’”® 

Here is indicated the ultimate difference between the 
Catholic and the Protestant ways of dealing with the sin- 
ner. The Protestant aim is to render him capable ulti- 
mately of standing on his own feet before God and men, a 
child of God in his own right, fit to exercise the freedom 
God has given him and to assume the responsibilities He 
lays upon him. The Catholic program keeps him forever 
dependent upon the priest, to whom he must resort for 
the saving grace which God has vouchsafed only to the 
Church which has maintained unbroken the hierarchical 
succession. The Protestant aim is more difficult of at- 
tainment, be it granted; but it is of more worth. 

New Haven, Conn. 


5 B.H. Streeter. The Spirit, pp. 260, 261. 
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ARTICLE II. 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS IN THE MARYLAND 
SYNOD.’ 


BY THE REV. ABDEL ROSS WENTZ, PH.D. D.D. 


A century is a short time in the history of an institu- 
tion or the life of an organization. The world itself, 
though millions of years old, is still young. The earth is 
even now in the process of creation. The human race 
has only begun to live. The Christian Church is yet in 
her infancy. Look at history in the perspective of all 
time, and the ages glide by like the shadows of fleeting 
clouds. The centuries speed over our heads like birds 
on wing. And the life-time of an individual is gone like 
a flash. 

The blessed religion of the divine Christ has barely 
begun to be applied to the multitudinous needs of man. 
And the possibilities of the future are so vast as to stag- 
ger the imagination. Even with 2000 years of orderly 
Christian history in our minds we dare not venture to 
prophesy concerning the days that are to be. A hun- 
dred years of time may seem a stately span to an 
ephemeral human being. But viewed in the perspective 
of the ages it is such a small period for observation that 
it can do no more than roughly indicate a general direc- 
tion with reference to the future. 

And just that is our purpose this evening: to make a 
very general survey of the first century of the Maryland 
Synod’s life so as to indicate if possible the spirit of the 
present and the general direction of the future. 

The two hundred years that have elapsed since our 
Synod was organized have constituted a century of pro- 
gress along many lines. I can easily imagine that the his- 
torians of some distant future generation, standing on 
the ruins of our present civilization and taking an inven- 
tory of the net assets of history, will rank the silent 


1 An address delivered before the Maryland Synod, Oct. 13 
1920. & 
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glories of the past century with the other three great 
births of time: the begining of the universe, the nativity 
of Christ, and the spiritual renaissance of the 16th cen- 
tury called the Lutheran Reformation. The first century 
of our Synod’s life has achieved a whole host of victories 
unique in their quality and momentous in their signifi- 
cance. Whatever may be your discouragement concern- 
ing the present day situation and outlook, heed the warn- 
ing of the Wise Man, and “Say not thou, The former 
days were better than these.” In a certain sense, it is 
true, all centuries and all ages in the world’s history are 
times of progress. But the progress and achievement 
of the revolving ages is rarely so evident or so rapid as 
it has been during the century that closes with the year 
1920. 

For one thing, during the past century man has mas- 
tered more of the forces of nature than during all the 
previous history of mankind. This century therefore 
marks an epoch in the industrial and economic spheres. 
The hundred years just passed have witnessed inven- 
tions and discoveries which abridge distance and annihi- 
late time, which save labor, aid agriculture, and extend 
commerce, which transmit speech and illuminate matter, 
which turn the darkness of night into the brilliancy of the 
day, which alleviate pain and destroy disease, which pro- 
long life and lighten even the infirmities of age. 

When our fathers gathered to organize our Synod a 
hundred years ago they came in tedious stage-coaches or 
canal-boats or on horse-back, and their journeys in 
some cases covered several days. Today we sit in our 
commodious railway coaches or our comfortable automo- 
biles and in a few pleasant hours we make the journey 
from the remotest parts of our territory. While we are 
here we can at any time in a few minutes be in direct 
communication with our homes by telegraph or tele- 
phone, and our touch with world events is maintained by 
morning and evening editions of the newspapers. In- 
stead of tediously copying our reports and proceedings 
with a pen we have the swift and easy type-writer. In- 
stead of printing our minutes on cumbrous hand-presses 
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we have the marvelous linotype and steam or electric 
presses. Instead of flaring oil lamps we have gas and 
electricity, and such startling power over light that we 
can render opaque substance transparent and can look 
clean through a man discerning everything that is in him 
except the thoughts and intents of his heart 

Even more transcendent have been the changes in the 
intellectual sphere. This first century of our Synod’s life 
has extended almost to infinity our conception of the 
universe. Geology has completely reconstructed our 
ideas of time. Astronomy has given us a new concep- 
tion of space. And evolution, as a method of divine op- 
eration, has brought us an entrancing view of harmoni- 
ous and orderly development, teaching us that “the world 
was made in order, and the atoms march in tune”. How 
different from the intellectual horizon of a hundred years 
ago! The noble men whom we delight to honor this 
week as the founders of our Synod were men of great 
faith and dauntless courage. Some of them were men of 
high mental powers. But intellectually they were all 
children of their age and as such had not emerged from 
the narrow horizon of static thought into the exhilarat- 
ing day of universal law. None of them had attained a 
vision of unbounded possibilities of development, or wit- 
nessed the dawn of limitless hope for the future both of 
the individual and of society. 

The political world also has been fairly revolutionized 
during the past hundred years. In 1820 Europe was in 
the throes of reconstruction after the Napoleonic Wars, 
and America was getting ready to enunciate the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and to emancipate herself in fact as well as 
in name from European bonds, political and cultural. 
1920 finds the world again in the process of reconstruc- 
tion, but on what a different plane! Instead of declaring 
national isolation and independence we are taking mea- 
sures for national brotherhood and interdependence. 
Meanwhile some of our fundamental political ideals have 
been changed. Physical force is no longer the primary 
means of control, and fear is no longer the primary mo- 
tive of conduct. The individual has come into his politi- 
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cal rights since 1820. Slavery as an institution is gone. 
The individual man today is the owner of his own body. 
Women have been taken from the field of property and 
have been advanced into the field of persons. The per- 
sonal rights of childhood have come into recognition, the 
right to be well born and the right really to grow up. In 
1820 men were absorbed in the problem of gaining their 
rights. Today men are more concerned about giving jus- 
tice and doing duty. In short, the century through 
which our Synod has lived has brought changes in our 
political ideals and institutions that amount to political 
revolution. 

In the sphere of religion also a similar degree of pro- 
gress may be noted during the past hundred years. The 
moral atmosphere a century ago was in the main en- 
ervating and ignoble. It was marked by intense profan- 
ity, impurity, intemperance, irreverence, selfishness, 
skepticism and callousness to suffering. While these 
qualities have not yet passed off the moral register, at 
least they are no longer considered respectable. 

The spirit of the churches and the tone of theology 
also have made decided progress since 1820. When our 
Synod was organized the Christian Churches of America 
were in a state of great spiritual torpor, and our Synod 
was organized partly with a view to combatting that con- 
dition. It was a day of great laxity in faith and confes- 
sion and of great inconsistency in practice. Skillful ef- 
forts had been made to Americanize the deadening ra- 
tionalism of Germany. In that sense synodical constitu- 
tions had been changed and new catechisms devised. In 
large sections of American Christianity the ministry had 
become in great measure secularized. Where rational- 
ism had not fastened itself on the ministers and rendered 
them indifferent to the deepest spiritual needs of their 
people, they were orthodox and evangelical not always 
from personal conviction but all too often from intellec- 
tual indolence and motives of expediency. Their educa- 
tion was often sadly inadequate and their parishes were 
far too large to admit of much close personal dealing 
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with individual souls. Church discipline had almost van- 
ished and the hearing of the Word and the receiving of 
the Sacraments had at many places degenerated into 
purely mechanical services. 

But the life-time of our Synod has witnessed a whole- 
some revival of warm Christian piety. It has beheld the 
emancipation of Christian thought from the bonds of ra- 
tionalism and skepticism. It has turned the main cur- 
rent of theological utterance into evangelical channels. 
It has shown the futility of destructive criticism of the 
Bible. After sharp internal pains it has brought us a 
rebirth of the historical perspective and a revival of the 
denominational consciousness, but this time combined 
with the spirit of toleration and cooperation. It has wit- 
nessed the social awakening of the Christian Church. 
And above all, it has opened the eyes of the Church to see 
the intensive qualities of the religion of the cross, to per- 
ceive the almost infinite possibilities cf applying that re- 
ligion to the varied and multitudinous needs of man. We 
understand today as never before the vitality and flexi- 
bility of the religion of the divine Christ, its intensive- 
ness and its expansiveness. This vista of possibilities in 
itself constitutes both a challenge and an inspiration, and 
it removes us by an entire stage from the days of 1820. 
For the fathers of that early generation, with all their 
faithfulness as preachers and all their devotion as pas- 
tors had no conception of the missionary and the social 
implications of the Gospel. That was reserved for a lat- 
er generation. 

A few figures will readily indicate the progress of the 

Church in the nation during the past century. In 1820 
the western frontier of our country was the Ohio Valley, 
there were practically no settlements west of the Missis- 
sippi, and the center of population of our country was 
very near Winchester, Virginia. Today the western 
frontier has been pushed into the Pacific Ocean, all parts 
of the vast domain have been settled, and the center of 
population has moved twice as far from the Atlantic 
Seaboard as Winchester, and is placed in Illinois 500 
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miles westward. In 1820 the ~opulation of our country 
numbered about 8 millions; today 105 millions, an in- 
crease of 1200 per cent. during the century. That is a 
marvelous record of progress. But our Church has more 
than kept pace with the growth of the nation. In 1820 
the Lutherans in this country numbered about 35,000; 
today more than two and a half millions, an increase of 
more than 7000 per cent during the century. While the 
nation was growing 1200 per cent. the Church was grow- 
ing 7000 per cent! In 1820 Lutherans numbered less 
than one-half of one per cent. of the population of our 
country ; today we number more than two and one-half 
per cent. of the population and constitute the third 
largest denomination in the land, having added a million 
members during the past 20 years and having a rate of 
increase at present of a million every ten years. 

Yes, it has been a century of progress. And in this 
progress our Synod has abundantly participated, contri- 
buting to it in her measure and benefitting by it accord- 
ing to her needs. 

The very organization of our Synod in 1820 was a pro- 
gressive act and a forward step. It was a movement to- 
wards greater efficiency and more inclusive fraternity. 
At the same time it was one of the symptoms of 
reaction against the spiritual debilitation of the times as 
it had been felt in the Lutheran Church. 

The generation preceding the date of our organization 
was a period of deterioration in our Church as a whole. 
The denominational consciousness of Lutherans had sad- 
ly weakened. In the revised constitution of the Pennsyl- 
vania Ministerium, the oldest and by far the largest 
Synod in the country, all confessional tests were elimin- 
ated. There was no reference whatever to any of the 
symbols. The promises of the catechists (the licentiates 
of that day) included no mention whatever of the Augs- 
burg Confession. Among the rank and file of the con- 
gregations and their pastors there were many inconsis- 
tencies with sound Lutheran practices. Repeatedly pas- 
tors had to be admonished to return to Lutheran ways. 
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Even Paul Henkel had to be warned to beware of camp 
meetings on his missionary journeys. Dr. Helmuth, our 
pastor in Philadelphia, who instructed many of our 
younger pastors, was averse to explicit theological defi- 
nition. Dr. Quitman, the president of the New York 
Ministerium, was a thorough-going rationalist and the 
catechism he devised for the Lutherans of New York was 
purely rationalistic. Corresponding to this was Dr. 
Velthusen’s catechism published for our congregations 
in North Carolina. In New York under Dr. Kunze’s 
leadership the tendency was towards unionism with the 
Episcopalians. In North Carolina the Lutheran Synod 
fraternized closely with the Episcopal Church and both 
Episcopalians and Moravians officiated regularly for Lu- 
theran congregations. In rural Pennsylvania the 
churches as a rule were union churches (Lutheran and 
Reformed) and the congregations were union congrega- 
tions. At some places in Maryland this was also the 
case. Active measures were afoot in 1818 to establish a 
joint theological seminary. All these were manifesta- 
tions not of the spirit of tolerance but of the spirit of in- 
difference. 

Now the organization of the Maryland Synod, and, a 
few days later, of the General Synod, were symptoms of 
reaction against the religious indifference and the theo- 
logical superficiality of the times. The organization of 
these new bodies operated as a protest against the many 
schemes for union and served to check in a measure the 
spirit of rationalism among Lutheran ranks. It is gen- 
erally conceded by the historians of our Church that the 
General Synod saved the Church, as it became anglicized 
in this country, from the calamity of a bloodless faith, a 
colorless doctrine, and a spineless confession. The Gen- 
eral Synod saved the Church and in my history of the 
century of life of this body I have tried to show 
that the Maryland Synod saved the General Synod. The 
organization of our Synod, therefore, was the beginning 
of a century of progress in the history of our Church in 
this country. The Maryland Synod stood for a clear and 
unambiguous confession of a positive faith, and by hold- 
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ing the General Synod to that position she gained a de- 
cisive victory for evangelical faith and for Lutheran con- 
servation. 

If we inquire for the factors that determined this posi- 
tive character of our Synod at her birth, we find them 
partly in the tercentenary celebration of the Reforma- 
tion in 1817, recalling, as it did, the distinctive principles 
and confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
We find them also in the comparative freedom of those 
Maryland and Virginia pastors from the rationalistic in- 
fluences emanating from Germany and imported to 
America principally through the ports of Philadelphia 
and New York. But we find them most largely, I think, 
in the positive and conservative attitude of the most in- 
fluential personalities in the Synod at the time of her or- 
ganization and during her earliest life. Let us write 
their names indelibly on the tablets of our memory, for 
they gave the progressive note to this century of progress 
in our Synod: David Frederick Schaeffer, Daniel Kurtz, 
Benjamin Kurtz, Abraham Reck, Charles Philip Krauth, 
and Samuel Simon Schmucker. 

Yes, the organization of our Synod was in its nature 
an act of progress and a positive movement of aggression 
on behalf of the Kingdom of God in America. Some- 
times the organization of a new district synod is merely 
a move in the direction of division, disruption, and 
schism. But the organization of the Maryland Synod 
was a progressive move in the interest of unification and 
conservation. The Synod of Ohio was organized in 1818 
against the protest of the Pennsylvania Ministerium to 
which the pastors of the new Synod had for the most 
part belonged. The organization. of that Synod was 
therefore in a sense disruptive. And when in 1820 the 
Lutheran pastors of this Valley and north of the Poto- 
mac asked the Pennsylvania Ministerium for permission 
to organize a new synod on their territory the matter 
was postponed by the Ministerium until the project of 
organizing a General Synod should have been discussed. 
The next day, as soon as it was decided to organize a 
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General Synod, the petition of the pastors of Maryland 
and Virginia was granted. Later on, the Pennsylvania 
Ministerium withdrew from the General Synod, and 
then in 1825, when the pastors west of the Susquehanna 
wanted to organize a new synod, the Ministerium refus- 
ed her consent and so the organization of the West Penn- 
sylvania Synod was also disruptive in its nature. The 
harmonious organization of the Maryland Synod, there- 
fore, is to be understood in the light of the organization 
of the General Synod, as the beginning of the general 
movement in the Church towards better organization 
greater efficiency, and more inclusive fraternity. 

And all down through the century which it is our 
privilege to chronicle this year, these same qualities have 
persisted in our synodical organization, namely, the 
qualities of harmony, conservation, and progress. It is 
these qualities that characterize the spirit of the present 
and point the probable direction of the future. 

This is not the time to recount again the story of our 
Synod’s life, her origin and growth, her expansion and 
development, her changes and variations, her vicissitudes 
and victories, her successes and failures, her enterprises 
and aspirations, her vagaries and excresences. There is 
only time now to sketch the character of her essential 
genius during the century and to foreshadow her des- 
tiny in the coming age 

Now the qualities that have characterized our Synod 
in her incipiency and throughout her past history are the 
qualities that point the probable direction of the future. 
These are the qualities of loyalty, conservatism, and pro- 
gress. Let us analyze for a moment these outstanding 
characteristics of our organization. It will help us to 
understand our relation to her as individuals and it may 
point the finger of duty for the years that lie before. 

The Maryland Synod has always cultivated and main- 
tained a healthful, chastened spirit. of loyalty,—loyalty 
to Christ, loyalty to the Bible, and loyalty to the Luther- 
an Church. And this has proved a great practical asset 
to her ministers and her congregations. 
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This spirit of loyalty on the part of our pastors and 
people may be traced to the zeal with which our pastors 
have informed themselves and have spread information 
about the causes to which they were devoted. Devotion 
to a righteous cause is always deepened by information 
about that cause. Zeal must be tempered with knowl- 
edge if it is to be healthful. The person whose allegiance 
to Christ and the Church is not rooted and grounded in 
thorough-going knowledge of Christ and the Church, in 
penetrative understanding of the spirit of Christ as it 
has manifested itself in the history of the Church,—such 
a person might be a legalist in his devotion, he could 
scarcely be called a loyalist. He might do what he is 
told, breaking no rules, keeping faith with the word that 
is written and can be read. But there is a devotion that 
goes much farther than that, a devotion that grows out 
of vital touch with the very spirit and purpose of Christ 
as it has unfolded itself in the life of the Church through 
the centuries. This is the kind of devotion that far tran- 
scends the mere statute and tradition of Christian living 
and calls forth service up to the very limit of ability. This 
is the spirit of genuine loyalty. It is begotten by dis- 
seminating information and by cultivating the histori- 
cal sense. 

Just this has been the policy of the leading spirits of 
our Synod throughout her life, to guard the truth, to 
spread the light, and to indoctrinate the principles of our 
Church. That is why our Synod has made such extra- 
ordinary contributions to the ranks of great educators in 
our Church in this country. 

The principles of the Lutheran Reformation, both 
formal and material, received frequent emphasis in the 
conventions and among the congregations of our Synod. 
Dr. Morris, whose career as a member of the Synod cov- 
ers a period of 69 years and extends from the first gene- 
ration to the present generation, was a thorough-going 
student of Luther and the Reformation, and he lost no 
opportunity to bring the subject to the attention of the 
Synod. Already in 1832, when the denominational con- 
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sciousness of our Church was still at low ebb and when 
unionism was still rampant, a synodical committee of 
which Dr. Morris was chairman presented a resolution 
pledging the members of the Synod to the observance of 
the Reformation festival on October 31st of each year or 
on the Sunday nearest the date. This action was renew- 
ed from time to time and it led to an intensive celebration 
of the Reformation. 

For a number of years it was a rule of the Synod to 
hear a Reformation sermon at one of the sessions of her 
annual convention. This began in 1837 and Dr. C. F. 
Schaeffer was the first man to fill the appointment. Later 
it became the practice for the Synod to hear at her con- 
ventions an address on some article of the Augsburg 
Confession. Doubtless these regular observances of the 
Reformation and this constant study of the Confession, 
both in the congregations and in the synodical conven- 
tions, had much to do with the growing sense of appre- 
ciation for our Lutheran heritage and the steady spirit 
of loyalty that always characterized the body. 

Moreover, beyond her own bounds our synod did much 
to stimulate loyalty to positive Lutheran convictions. One 
instance of this is to be found in the general celebration 
of the centenary of Lutheranism in this country. The cel- 
ebration took place in 1842, one hundred years after Muh- 
lenberg’s arrival in America. It was an important fac- 
tor in helping the Lutheran Church in America to return 
to the confessional position of Muhlenberg and his asso- 
ciates. The observance of the centenary was suggested 
to the General Synod by the Maryland Synod The sug- 
gestion was cordially received by the Church and the re- 
sult was a wide-spread effort for the support of the bene- 
volent operations and institutions of the Church and a 
concerted study of the life and labors of Muhlenberg. 

Again in 1867, the seventh semi-centennial anniver- 
sary of the Reformation was ordered to be observed 
among the congregations of the Synod by Reformation 
sermons, special services, jubilee meetings, and special 
efforts for benevolences. 
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But of special importance was the celebration in 1883 
of the 400th anniversary of Luther’s birth. This cele- 
bration also was observed by the General Synod on the 
initiative of the Maryland Synod, and the plans adopted 
by the General Synod were the plans prepared by the 
Maryland Synod. This celebration gave permanent 
stimulus to the spirit of loyalty among Lutherans in this 
country, and did more than any other event in the cen- 
tury to deepen the General Synod’s appreciation for the 
common doctrine and faith of Lutherans. It paved the 
way for the memorable events of 1917 and 1918. 

The hearty cooperation of the Maryland Synod in the 
Quadricentennial of the Reformation in 1917 is still 
fresh in our memories and of its fruits we are daily par- 
taking. 

Yes, loyalty has been one of the watchwords of our 
Synod’s life, and, we believe, ever will be. Loyal to the 
General Synod in 1823, when she saved that body from 
dissolution, loyal to the Union during the Civil War, still 
loyal to the General Synod during the period of the rup- 
ture at York and Fort Wayne, always loyal to the Luther- 
an Confessions and to the Word of God as the only infall- 
ible rule of faith and practice, she will be found loyal, we 
have reason to believe, during the century that lies be- 
fore,—loyal to genuine Lutheran positions and loyal to 
the United Lutheran Church, relatively less conspicuous 
than she was in the General Synod but not one whit less 
loyal. And the new century that we began today will be 
a century of progress in even a larger sense than the cen- 
tury that closed yesterday. 

Now the second quality that has characterized the first 
century of our synodical life and that points the direction 
of the next century is the quality of conservatism. 

And here it must be emphasized that there is a true 
and a false spirit of conservatism. There is a spirit of 
conservatism that means stagnation and isolation. This 
is the spirit that produced the Romish and the Greek 
types of the Church. Then there is a spirit of conserva- 
tism which does not exclude progress but which opposes 
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itself to revolution and radicalism, and which seeks 
simply to secure the present by being true to the results 
of the past. This is the true spirit of conservatism and 
it is characterized by a due reverence for history, by 
moderation of manner, patience of spirit, and sobriety 
of tone. It does not venerate the old merely for its an- 
tiquity, nor does it reject the new merely for its novelty, 
but it proves all things and holds fast that which is good. 

Our Synod has had abundant opportunity to prove all 
sorts of things but she has held fast that which is good. 
She has not come down through the century without be- 
ing put to the test as to her faith, as to her doctrine, as to 
her practice. But she has never diluted her faith; she 
has never wavered in her position; she has never cor- 
rupted her practices. That is because she has conserved 
her spiritual heritage and has used it to equip herself for 
new conquests. 

Repeatedly during the century liberal and un-Lutheran 
measures were proposed on the floor of our Synod, but 
they were always firmly rejected. Towards the middle 
of the 19th century when the denominational conscious- 
ness of our Church grew strong, several unsuccessful 
efforts were made in the Maryland Synod to stem the 
tide of denominational consciousness and to commit the 
Synod to a modified Lutheranism. In 1843, Dr..Harkey 
proposed that the Synod publish a monthly periodical 
to be styled “the Revivalist” and to be devoted to the his- 
tory and defense of genuine revivals, and the best means 
of promoting and conducting revivals. But on motion 
of Professor Baugher the proposition was declared “in- 
expedient.” 

At the same time Dr. Benjamin Kurtz, editor of the 
Observer, proposed that a committee be appointed to 
draft a minute expressive of the views of the Synod in 
regard to the so-called “New Measures.” Of this com- 
mittee Dr. Kurtz was chairman. His report was debated 
for two days and then referred back to the committee. 
The committee afterwards asked to be excused from 
further consideration of the subject. This was granted, 
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the committee was discharged, and the Synod as a body 
Was never committed to the “New Measures.” 

The next year a committee was appointed to prepare a 
summary of the doctrines and practice of the Synod. The 
character of the committee was such that their report 
set forth fourteen points, fourteen doctrinal articles, 
representing a modified Lutheranism, not only avoiding 
or contradicting the distinctive features of the Lutheran 
Confession but having a decided savor of Arminianism 
and Pelagianism. But the Synod herself did not adopt 
this summary. After animated discussion the report of 
the committee was laid on the table and indefinitely post- 
poned. The Synod maintained her spirit of conservation 
and steadfastly refused to adopt a doctrinal statement 
that avoided the distinctive features of Lutheranism. 

Ten years later, the “Definite Platform” was brought 
to the attention of the Synod. This was an attempted 
revision of the Augsburg Confession, correcting the al- 
leged errors of that symbol. But the Synod definitely re- 
jected the Definite Platform. 

In questions of polity and liturgy also our Synod has 
had repeated opportunity to “prove all things”, and she 
has conserved the spiritual heritage of the Church. Yes, 
she has pased through the fires of testing. Her spirit of 
conservation is not due to a policy of convenience. Her 
orthodoxy is not the soft orthodoxy of the hot-house, not 
the flaccid wisdom of the arm-chair, not the dictates of 
intellectual laziness. It carries the notes of strenuous 
conviction arrived at through conflict and maintained at 
personal cost. It indicates the robust active spirit of 
conservatism that moves forward along the lines of the 
historical perspective and equips our hearts and hands 
for new conquests. Just as for each one of us individu- 
ally our memories make the experiences of our lives 
cumulative and fill us with the desire to conserve the 
good things of yesterday so that we do not need to begin 
life over again with each succeeding day, so a healthful 
spirit of conservatism makes us the heirs of a venerable 
past so that we do not need to drag out our lives on the 
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stationary frontiers of Christian grace as though the 
saints had never lived. This is the spirit of our Synod 
as manifested through the first century of her life, and 
we believe that the century we began today will in this 
respect also be a century of progress just as truly as the 
one that closed yesterday. 

Finally, the spirit of our Synod is the spirit of pro- 
gressiveness. This is the necessary balance to the spirit 
of conservatism. Without the spirit of Christian pro- 
gressiveness the spirit of conservatism would mean pa- 
ralysis and stagnation. It would mean reaction rather 
than advance. The prospect to the future is always 
more important than the restrospect to the past. Hope 
is a stronger enchantress of the heart than memory is. 
And hope turns her face towards the wide expanse of 
the days that lie before. Only so can there be progress. 

To realize that the spirit of progress has characterized 
the past century of our Synod’s life we need only to 
glance at the figures that lie before us (program). Not 
only has she expanded in territory but she has intensified 
her methods. Not only has she multiplied her numbers 
but she has deepened their lives. Not only in benevo- 
lences and congregational activities but also in doctrinal 
and liturgical matters she has moved forward. She has 
indeed maintained the historical perspective in the 
healthful spirit of conservatism, but she has at the same 
time moved forward within that perspective in an exhil- 
arating spirit of progress. 

Born in a progressive age and fostered by progressive 
personalities, her spirit through the century has been the 
spirit of progressiveness. Like the century of progress 
through which her life has been lived, she has breathed 
the spirit of achievement, expansiveness, advance, al- 
ways ready to see new implications in the old Gospel of 
our Lord. 

God’s work is progressive, not only in the development 
of humanity in general, but also in the origin and growth 
of His special Kingdom. Revelation has been gradual 
and progressive, because it has been constantly adapted 
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to the capacity of man. From the beginning God has 
been working an ever widening work, and through the 
ages there runs a single increasing purpose. That pur- 
pose began with the foundation of the world, it came in- 
to human view in the centuries of Israel’s history, it 
centered in the life and death of Christ, it entered upon a 
new stage at Pentecost, and until this day and this very 
moment it has been constantly increasing and unfolding. 

The forward movement of the Church of Christ has 
never ceased, despite its obstructions and retrogressions. 
Do not be misled by the events of the last few years. 
The trough of the wave does not prove that there is no 
current. The Church of Christ still moves on to cover 
the earth, to pervade, transform and sanctify humanity. 
As the individual Christian is moving forward in an un- 
ceasing process of sanctification, in a progressive under- 
standing and application of the Gospel to his own heart, 
so the Church of Christ moves ever onward and upward 
to the supreme climax of a world-wide Gospel and a 
world-wide sway of Christ the King. And this past cen- 
tury of our Synod’s life has been simply one unit in the 
expanding organism of the Church and in the increasing 
purpose of God. Is it too much to expect that this same 
spirit of progress will characterize our body in the cen- 
tury that lies before us? It seems safe to predict that 
the Maryland Synod henceforth as hitherto will be char- 
acterized by a Spirit of progressive conservatism, 2. e. a 
wholesome spirit of aggression, and an ever increasing 
vigor of life, a life that avoids what is partisan and fev- 
erish on the one hand and on the other hand avoids fos- 
silization and degeneration by sloughing off mere dead 
traditions and antiquated methods and making a vig- 
orous enlightened application of our own ecclesiastical 
heritage to the special tasks of today. 

The world is young. The Church is young. Our 
Synod, we trust, is still in the spring-tide of her youth. 
Her face is to the future. And it is for us the living to 
recapture the spirit of the fathers,—the spirit of loyalty, 
of conservatism, and of progress. We shall not be sat- 
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isfied to decorate their sepulchres with fair inscriptions 
and flowers of rhetoric. There must be a resurrection 
of their spirit. Our centennial celebration shall not 
cease with the placing of memorial garlands on the tomb 
of the honored past. There must be a resurrection of its 
spirit,—the spirit of devotion to the Kingdom of God and 
the faith once delivered to the saints. And it is for us 
the living to rededicate ourselves in a like spirit of de- 
votion to noble and worthy causes, that from the mem- 
ory of the great ones who have preceded us we gather in- 
spiration to a like readiness for service in the Kingdom 
of our blessed Lord. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 





THE TREND TOWARD SPIRITISM 


ARTICLE III. 
THE TREND TOWARD SPIRITISM. 
REV. WM. H. FELDMAN, D.D. 


Long ago, a wise man said, “There is nothing new 
under the sun.” What was true then is true and apropos 
of many widely heralded “isms” of today; among others, 
that of spiritism. This latter-day fad is but the tradi- 
tion of the ages, slightly revamped. It has a past in 
every race and land. 

Our subject falls into two parts, the past and the pres- 
ent. The former is not a trend but a fact. Spiritism is 
as old as the race itself; and, it would seem, as natural as 
breathing. Evidences abound on every hand. We find 
it among all the lower races as the pages of “history, 
archeology, anthropology, language and religion” certify. 
“The common conclusion, says Salmond, is that some sort 
of existence after death is found to be a catholic belief of 
humanity.” This fact holds whether we are dealing with 
the Bechuanas, Peruvians, Tongans, Polynesians, Green- 
landers or Australians. Each, however, shaping and col- 
oring it according to conditions climatic, geographical 
and physical. Furthermore, it was moulded and modi- 
fied by their conceptions of God and the standards of 
morality involved; and touched questions of law, justice 
retribution, with attendant rewards and punishments. 
This is the story of all the lower races when once their 
history is definitely known. 

However, we must not conclude that spiritism is par- 
tial to the lower races only; it is found among the 
ancients, which achieved an abiding fame. Indian 
thought is crowded with this conception. From hoariest 
times the Hindu was a firm believer in after-existence. 
This primitive faith was a system of animism, which 
gradually developed into polytheism, by the time it 
reached the age to which the Vedic hymns belong. This 
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is highly significant. When we recall the acuteness of 
the Hindu mind and also remember that the home of the 
philosophic Aryan is cradled here, it seems reasonable to 
say that spiritism is an integral part of humanity’s 
thought-life. What those hymns say, how the Rig Veda 
speaks, with its speculative and pantheistic ideas, we will 
not concern ourselves at this time. Nor are we permitted 
to look into Brahmanas, Upanishads, Laws of Manu, 
Transmigration with its many changes, caste system, 
suttee, etc.—intensely interesting though they be. Nor 
will we tarry long at Buddha’s shrine—that religion 
without a god—‘“a lofty code of virtue apart from the 
hope and fear of the judgments of a moral governor”’— 
though it is one of the most remarkable systems of 
thought ever recorded. It taught “the taste of deliver- 
ance”’—delivery from “the misery of transmigration” as 
Brahmanism did; like the Upanishads it placed knowl- 
edge where the Brahmans placed sacrifice. It retained 
Brahmanism’s ascending scales of heaven and descend- 
ing scales of hell, all ending in Nirvana, which is neither 
annihilation of soul nor external blessedness, but simply 
the “going out of desire.” 

Whatever its early conceptions were, it ended in an 
interminable succession of existences—the effect of one 
being the cause for another. We won’t stop to consider 
its twenty-four heavens on Maha Meru, nor linger at 
Mettayya—one of the countless Buddhas. The clash of 
Buddhism with Brahmanism resulted in the latter’s vic- 
tory with a modification of avatars; not dropping, how- 
ever, its ancient doctrine of the absorption of the human 
in the divine. “This, then, is the conclusion of Indian 
thought. Death is not man’s end.” In this the Hindu is 
not alone. 

Let us go from the banks of the Ganges to the banks of 
the Nile—the land of the “scarabaeus or sacred beetle’— 
ancient Egypt.. This land is lost in the dim reaches of 
antiquity. The land of the Sphynx, the “colossi of 
Thebes, temples of Edfou, the great pyramids, Rame- 
seum and the mighty Karnak,” the land of “mechanical 
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science and letters,” the precepts of Ptahhotep and the 
“Book of the Dead.” They were “lovers of flowers more 
than of letters.”” With them worship, death, hope, and 
fear of the future made up a large part of life. To all 
this their tombs, temples, and palaces bear ample testi- 
mony. This people enjoys the signal honor of being the 
first to teach immortality. Let us mark some of its 
teachings. 

Probably our chief concern rests with the “Book of the 
Dead,” with its prayers and forms for the guidance and 
protection of the deceased in the after world. “This with 
others, but chiefly this, was venerable in the eyes of the 
Egyptian from the time of the Hesep-ti-fifth king of 
the first dynasty, and even earlier.” To know its contents 
meant happy entrance to the fields of “Aaru.” The Book 
of the Dead is marked by the following characteristics: 
“The Egyptian idea of the future was emphatically one 
associated with it the conception of life.” The term most 
applied to the departed was “ancniu”—the living. Pro- 
pitiary oblations fill a large place in religious services. 
The phrase applied to the righteous dead is equivalent 
to, “Yesterday which sees endless years.” The term 
“maa xeru” means “justified or triumphant.” His coffin 
is called “chest of the living.” Egyptian thought of the 
future life was so substantial as to be material; and 
therefore had a ceremonial for the dead to restore his 
bodily organs for future use. Other nations thought of 
immortality abstractly; the Egyptian was always con- 
crete in his notions. Self continued in a material form, 
the soul had its own appropriate body. The very 
shadow of the man was regarded as something substan- 
tial. Its involved anthropology cannot be considered 
here, nor yet the difficult part “menti”—the realm of the 
dead—played in it, with its presiding deity; likewise the 
funerary statuettes known as Ushebte—answerers— 
which were to answer for them and take their place when 
called to work in the “Blessed Fields.” These are inter- 
esting but not essential to the main argument. We note, 
however, “future judgment was a cardinal point in the 
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Egyptian conception of a future life.” This made it a 
distinctly moral conception. There was retribution like- 
wise. In the Hall of the Double Truth the goddess, 
MAAT, put her image in one scale and a man’s heart in 
the other, and comparisons were made: purity, piety, 
charity, truth and righteousness were the standards, and 
the forty-two great forms of sin were adjudged. 
“Theoretically, the Egyptian belief in immortality be- 
came a highly ethical belief.” The moral power thereof 
was, to a large extent, neutralized by the fatal part play- 
ed by magic. “It robbed the doctrine of immortality of 
its moral energy” until it became an object of contempt 
as the apology of Aristides shows, when making his de- 
fence before a Roman emperor, he could say, “They erred 
more than all men.” But this does not vitiate the belief 
in the doctrine of immortality. 

Let us consider next the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
sometimes called the “Chinese and Romans of the ancient 
East.” 

In Assyria and Babylonia the thoughts of future exist- 
ence centre around “Merodach, the glorious one among 
the gods.” “A deep religious sentiment pervaded the 
people. These ancient Acadian hymns which Lenormant 
styles the ‘Chaldean Rig Veda’ are heavy with the 
thought of sin, and this gives them their greatest value.” 
“The Lay of Istar’s descent to Hades gives insight into 
old Chaldean views of the other world.” This is taken 
from a larger composition on the same subject. The 
epic Isdubar ‘is like in it “sentiment and thought.” 
“Their thoughts of the beyond were sombre and vague.” 
Man was conceived of as having a double or semi-materi- 
al shade called the “ekimmu.” Death was called the 
“breaker,” “divider,” “judge,” “enemy.” A companion 
called the “burner” went with it. The dead were called 
the “invisible,” “feeble.” Food was buried with the dead, 
and with the man went his spear, with the woman her 
comb and cosmetics. “An unburied ‘ekimmu’ was a 
thing of terror.” Their conception of the place was a 
ghost world called the “pit,” “land beyond,” “lower 
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earth,” “house of darkness,” etc., etc. “This far land 
was conceived of as in the remote West; corresponding 
very much with the Homeric ideas of the Odyssey. The 
Babylonian doctrine of the future was crude and cheer- 
less; spells and incantations debased it exceedingly ; wor- 
ship throttled it with a stupendous ritual. There was no 
distinct doctrine of rewards.” But here again we find 
a sure belief in the future life. 

Ancient Iran is worthy of notice next. Its teachings 
have been declared by some the “very highest and purest 
of all doctrine of retribution,” and “profound conception 
of good and guilt.” It is found chiefly in the Avesta and 
Bundebesh, a complement thereto. Here we have Maz- 
daism with its two contending powers, Ormuzd and 
Ahriman. It is not religion of grace and forgiveness of 
sins. “For man’s guilt there seems to be no remission.” 

They had rigid and peculiar notions about the disposal 
of the dead. Their sacred books held fire, earth and 
water to be too holy to come in contact with the dead, 
and therefore subjected them to exposure stark naked. It 
was thus he went over the bridge Chinvat—the bridge 
of the Gatherer, or accountant; where hell and paradise 
contend. Three destinies lie before man. If good pre- 
vails, Garodemana, paradise the place of song; if evil, 
he sinks to Duzakh; if the balance is equalled, then he 
enters an intermediate state “till the decision of the last 
day.” Its doctrine of the “Fravashi” bears resenmblance 
to the Egyptian “ka”, the Indian “Pitri.” However, it 
was not confined to man, but was also connected with in- 
animate objects and even immortals and the stars; but 
in man’s case indicated his immortality. His “farvashi” 
was before birth and continued after death. “It was the 
soul of the dead or his surviving double; it was also his 
genius or protecting spirit.” Of the drink “haoma” 
which corresponds with the Hindu “soma” and brings 
life, as well as of Soshyant or Sosioch—a saviour—we 
will say nothing at this time, save to note that at the ad- 
vent of Sosioch the dead would be raised to life. It had 
its purgatorial fires through which just and unjust must 
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go; “it was gentle for the righteous and terrible for the 
wicked, but restoring all.” This was followed by combat 
between good and evil spirits; the good prevailing, earth 
being renovated and purgatory cleansed. Sacerdotalism 
coupled with ceremonialism, smothered all these high 
concepts; making them burdensome, complicated and in- 
effectual, and misconceived; leaving, nevertheless, a 
sense of after-existence not to be disputed. 

No review would be complete without noting what 
ancient Greece, which has made the modern world its 
debtor, has to say on this subject. It is to be noted that 
here the polytheistic level is transcended by Zeus; that 
its theology is molded by its poets and philosophers, not 
theologians; that it has given the world the finest speci- 
mens of thought on immortality. But “the Greek idea of 
the future was non-ethical.” It is strange that “While of 
’ all ancient peoples, the Greeks, it is said, had the pro- 
foundest faith in the reign of moral law, no ancient 
people seemed so little conscious of any religious con- 
nection between the present and the future life.” Their 
sense of retribution was the strongest of all, but was 
confined to this life. The chief ideas fall into two 
periods, the Homeric and Platonic. Homer’s ideas of 
life, death and the soul, etc. are cheerless and fragmen- 
tary. Though death is a horror,—so that Zeus weeps for 
Sarpedon, and can’t avert it,—yet it is not the end of 
man; Extinction was not congenial to the Greek mind. 
The psuche survives elsewhere in Homer. But the 
psuche must not, however, be associated with our modern 
conception of the soul. It was material rather than im- 
material; apprehensible though shadowy. This “attenu- 
ated edition” of man went to the “house of Hades,” be- 
yond Erebus, with its deities, and Aides, its King, the 
implacable. There, all is “unreal, unsubstantial, indi- 
gent; in their vacant way, they can mourn, and wish, 
and hate.” Yet they are capable of a momentary return 
to quick, conscious, rational life. “They taste blood, and 
the tides of intelligence, recollection, perception, feeling 
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volition, etc., come back.” Their condition is altogether 
valueless, fantastic, inglorious. 

Of this, nothing was much changed by the early philo- 
sophical school save, as expressed by Anaxagoras, con- 
cerning the soul. The Eleusinian Mysteries were of 
“some moment.” Cicero praises them unstintedly. He 
says, “We have received from them not only good reason 
why we should live with joy, but why we should die with 
a better hope.” Plato, in his Phaedo, utters sentiments of 
retribution which rank high. At Delphi, Polygnotus 
painted punishment endured in Hades by the uninitiated. 
Sophocles and Pindar speak also of this initiation as if 
immortality depended on it. How far the general classes 
were affected is not known. From these the Orphic 
Mysteries—which were pantheistic in conception,— 
differed radically. With them the soul was part of the 
divine (particula aurae divinae) “the body a prison of 
punishment,” hence the dogma of transmigration. Of 
this, says Salmond the Elusinian in brightening it, and 
Orphic in moralizing it, marked an important stage in 
the history of belief “while Aeschyles and Sophocles 
are noted touching the point of immortality, Euripides 
seems to be sceptical.” Pindar, however, gives us the 
deepest religiousness. Pindar’s successor in the lineal 
descent of thought was Plato, the Greek prophet of the 
“Tdeal and Eternal,” and with him one must associate 
Socrates the Athenian preacher. His prison scene is im- 
mortal in many ways. 

Of Rome we need only say that Cicero and Catullus, 
Pliny and Plutarch, Lucian and Lucretius, as well as 
Horace and others, are only the echo and latter-day ex- 
ponents of their Hellenic predecessors. (The foregoing 
is based largely on Salmond, and unmarked quotations 
belong to him.) 

Of other ancients, we need not speak farther, for 
enough has been adduced to show its catholicity. It 
shows us plainly that an after death existence, whether 
low and crude or lofty and refined, has always existed in 
some form. It is part of man’s inheritance from count- 
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less ages past. Here there can be no talk of trend or 
tradition! It is history speaking to us! 

Here we have a collection that runs the gamut of hu- 
man emotions. It takes everything from the coarsest of 
the corporeal through to very ethereal itself. It repre- 
sents Africa, Asia and Europe—yea, more than that! it 
represents and embodies the intuitive yearnings of the 
whole human race, regardless of time and place. And 
we believe that a complete analysis and comparison with 
things modern in this sphere, would substantiate the 
opening remark; “There is nothing new under the sun!” 
Our age is but part of a recurrent cycle. 

This historic background has been given for the sake 
of the next part of the paper; which approaches the sub- 
ject not from the human side but from the opposite side, 
namely, of the spirit. The ancients took one of the foci 
of the spiritistic ellipse, the moderns are plotting from 
the other one of the foci. This makes it at least inter- 
esting even if it should prove to be unsubstantial. 

But there is another side to this question, beside this 
rapid survey of races and centuries is the thought and 
attitude of today; and this, I take to be, the direct pur- 
pose of the subject assigned. 

In Hydeville, New York, about 1848, the Fox sisters 
heard sounds, etc. that they said, could not be explained 
by any known law of physical science. They claimed 
that they had had spirit communications. This in a way 
begins latter-day spiritism. Since then the matter has 
broadened considerably; until spiritism is equally com- 
mon in Bombay, India, and Brooklyn, New York. It 
finds many followers ad defenders in all lands. 

Its first protagonist and founder, was F. W. H. Myers, 
who makes it a religion, philosophy and mode of 
thought; based on the assumption that spirits of the 
dead communicate with the living. He claims—though 
much fraud, deception, self-deception and illusion, etc. 
are practiced—nevertheless veritable manifestations do 
reach us from beyond the grave; in other words he con- 
tends that there are forces at work outside of the pale 
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of known material laws that affect material conditions. 
He points, as proof of a hidden world within, to tele- 
pathy, telaesthesia, etc. He speaks much of the sub- 
liminal self. His work has been taken up by others. 

Since then, many have dealt with this matter; and 
especially scientists of no mean note; among others, 
Alfred Russell Wallace, E. Wake Cook, the great 
Crookes, Baron Guldenstubbe, also Stainton Moses, W. 
Stead, Dr. Hodgdon, Prof. Dr. Hyslop, Crawford, Bar- 
reth, Lodge, writers like Wills, Doyle, Deland, and a host 
of others. All in differing degrees, defend Myers in his 
contention. Thus, whatever one may think of it, it is not 
to be despised as a matter of old wives’ fables and fancy! 
These men are not willing dupes, and surely are not mer- 
cenary rogues. Many of these men stand out prominent- 
ly in the scientific world for their achievements, and 
others are authors of world-wide repute. They all would 
class themselves among the leaders of thought. Men of 
mind are concerned therewith. 

Since Myers says it is a philosophy, let us look at it 
from that standpoint for the present. Unless I am very 
much mistaken, no great exception will be taken by any 
school to his premises, except by the crass materialist, 
who contends that there is no spiritual part to man; and 
accounts for its cosmology, systems of nature, and the 
supernatural, by matter alone;—or coupled with motion; 
or matter, motion and force combined. Its theories 
range from the crudeness of Cabanis and Moleschott, 
who say the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes 
bile, up to an attenuation bordering closely on Spiritism 
itself. 

It is worth while to note, in passing, that the same year 
of the Hydeville instances, marks the public lectures of 
Feuerbach, the materialist, who had been a Hegelian in 
his younger days, and at last came to absolute want of 
material things. For contentions and shading of philo- 
sophic thought, we have neither time nor inclination; 
save to say, that the leadership of philosophic thought 
has almost entirely departed from the materialistic 
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school. The reason is simple, it never can touch the 
deeper reaches of speculative thought. Materialism and 
mechanism are indissolubly bound up with each other, 
and the human mind revolts at the suggestion,—no 
matter how idealized the concept may be presented. The 
mind may build an adding machine but that does not 
make the mind an adding machine. 

Therefore, we may say that materialism alone will be 
the outspoken philosophic foe of any and all investigation 
of spiritism. However, its voice is silenced because it can- 
not lead in this matter. But the world’s leadership today 
is not with philosophy but with science. Philosophy 
like theology—has been scrapped by science and sent to 
the intellectual junk-pile. What is its attitude? If we 
look at the scientific world, we find that there are two 
great tendencies; first, the utter disregard of any philo- 
sophy, as satisfactory evidence of any truth. Every- 
where the doctrine of experimentation is being taught. 
It will accept and speak only after the laboratory with 
its test tube, alembic, microscope and balances has ren- 
dered an impartial answer. Science fears subjective ten- 
dencies and deductions: second, that law prevails every- 
where, and that matter is indestructible, though con- 
stantly evolving into higher or different forms. Yet 
there are many men who cannot content themselves with 
secondary causes,—and this is as far as science can go, 
and don’t want to submit to a great first cause exactly 
either! —and among them are the teachers, writers and 
professors, some of whom were included in the partial 
list of those who have investigated the claims of spirit- 
ism. Their achievements in science, their crystal clear 
reasoning on scientific subjects, and their ardent search 
for scientific facts compel acceptance and admiration for 
the deductions adduced in material science. If nothing 
more can be said, this at least is true; that the scientific 
world is not a solid unit in its judgment on the merit of 
spiritism. And, while it may be maintained that the 
English and American scientist predominates, it is no 
less true that French, German and Scandinavian names 
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can be produced, too! Though not so many, nor so 
prominent. 

It may be contended that they are not a majority! I 
reply, neither was Jenner nor Pasteur a majority in their 
day! I hold no brief for science! I only wish to show 
its broken ranks on a momentous question. This de- 
parture must not be misinterpreted, or we will mistake 
their attitude! It is not a question of establishing a 
spiritual matter in the realms of religion; but rather the 
pushing of the domain of the material beyond the physi- 
cally apparent or tangible. They make no contention 
for the soul religiously, but rather would enter the realm 
of the unseeable, with the mind, spirit and attitude that 
dominate the searcher after scientific truth, unshackled 
by theological or religious dogma, tradition, etc., as they 
claim religion binds men! 

If we ask ourselves whether they have any ground for 
such assumptions, then we answer, at least some en- 
couragement. Any one at all versed with the subtler 
methods of psychology, telepathy, teleaesthesia, the sub- 
conscious mind, subliminal self, etc..—no matter what he 
may think about them, will see at once the wide-open 
door of approach these borderland subjects present. The 
facts of mesmerism, thought suggestion, auto-suggestion, 
etc., at once show us some of the elements involved both 
to undertake the task, and also to guard against and 
eliminate in the investigation of this matter. Science 
has at least a presumption to go on in investigating this 
matter. When we recall that the camera in stellar 
photography sees what the human eye does not, and that, 
beyond all doubt, the ultra violet rays exist which the 
eye cannot see, we ask ourselves are there others? Here 
we begin to travel in uncharted areas even for science. 
Science least of all, can cry that old saying, “Believe half 
of what you see, nothing of what you hear.” Some of 
its devotees now want to see the invisible or at least seek 
communication therewith. The question is, how to get 
at it. 

To do this, Science needs two postulates, or shall we 
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say fundamentals? and if these are established, then the 
undertaking is possible; namely, the establishing beyond 
a doubt, of the survival of consciousness after death ;— 
with no trace of auto-suggestion, telepathy, universal 
thought consciousness, etc., etc., and, second, adequate 
means of communication or points of contact between the 
material of this life and the immaterial of the life be- 
yond. Now, this is very easily bridged over in philosophy, 
which may start out with an a priori assumption or ar- 
gument regarding mind, etc., but this is all precluded by 
the dictates of science! This problem, we were recently 
told by the newspapers, is engaging Edison; who is a 
materialist of uncompromising sternness, who seeks to 
construct some sort of super-sensitive telegraphy for 
communication. Likewise, Crawford the Irish profes- 
sor, seeks to weigh and photograph spirits with hyper- 
delicate instruments for occular proof. If either suc- 
ceeds the personal element is eliminated; mental bias, 
predisposition, subjectivity etc., etc., will be excluded and 
proof both positive and scientific will be presented. This 
is part of the plan and purpose of scientific research 
work regarding the problem. Patience is needed as yet! 

There is another fact of science which makes the ques- 
tion of spiritism a proper subject of investigation, name- 
ly, its doctrines of the indestructibility of matter. 
Briefly, it is this: If matter is indestructible; if, for in- 
stance, the wood that is burned is changed into ashes, 
smoke, gases, heat, etc. The question arises, if you can 
investigate the ashes and wood, why not the smoke, etc. 
If we can investigate life in the body why not the life out 
of the body! For it must be somewhere! The river 
breaks the scent, but does not kill the deer! But how, 
take up the trail? 

The other is the doctrine of evolution. If, as science 
contends, the toilsome story of ascent from brachiopod 
and protoplasm has proceeded till now, and gone up 
through the strata of life, with its multitudinous 
changes, why should it stop there? Why not still higher 
forms of evolution? Couple this with the dogma of the 
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indestructibility of matter, and you have a scientific 
“terra incognita” of matter to contend with, and survival 
after death is nothing strange, after all, but logical! 
Here, the scientist says, my work opens on the border- 
land of the material as it leaps over into the immaterial. 
Before any opinion can be rendered however, more 
worthy proof must be forthcoming. Scientists have 
spoken, but science has not! If only scientists were in- 
terested, we could pass it all by unnoticed. It comes 
closer. It has touched the life of the every-day man and 
woman. 

Let us look next at the subject from the standpoint of 
the world; that is, the average man and woman of the 
street. Here we find an intense interest. Why? Many 
reasons for this are found. First, the enormous loss of 
the dead caused by the war; and the millions of grieving 
ones, who would like to have more than a telegram of 
three lines from the government,—or a cement box her- 
metically sealed, with no assurance as to the remains,— 
more than a say-so from the countries who called them 
to service. Witness the wide circulation of books like 
Raymond, “Thy Son Liveth,” etc. All of them deal with 
the recent war—more or less. 

But other things enter in! One of the deepest we feel 
to be, the unsatisfied state of the man or woman who has 
sought earthly possessions and its concomitants, only to 
find that when it is gained, the whole thing is an empty 
victory and a dreary pleasure sprinkled with ashes. In 
other words, they have reached that part of Solomon’s 
experience when he says, “Vanity of vanities, all is van- 
ity.” This is becoming daily more and more apparent. 
The fearful rush after wealth is as maddening as the 
doubtful success when attained is saddening. Sadly they 
turn from things temporal and seek a fountain of life 
elsewhere! No portal swings open so soon, as the one 
that leads to the shades of the dead; with its past mem- 
ories, loves, associations, etc. 

Of this fact, the unprincipled are not slow to take the 
full advantage. Barnum and his saying about “humbug” 
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comes to mind. The American is sentimental, perhaps, 
even as we are so often told; but this is not a matter of 
nationality but of sorrow, loss, heartache, to which all 
are subject regardless of creed, class, race or nation! 
The world is in its grasp! The dirty frauds exposed 
from time to time show how a new supply of dupes must 
be coming on in an endless stream, or the humbug 
would soon cease. The reason is simple. They tap a 
perennial fountain that the ancients and their ethnic re- 
ligions established. 

With many, however, it is a fad. There are fashions 
in religion, says Gladstone, and we can substantiate this 
statement, if at all observant. This has been a faithful 
ally of spiritism. Skillful advertising, “select circles” of 
devotees, “leaders of society” indorsements, etc., etc., 
have nicely paved the way for the influx of all such as 
want to be “up to date” and fly around the fringe of the 
so-called “best people”. Incidentally it is a good ladder 
for the social climber. 

Then there is the insatiable curiosity of the human. 
“Every American will try anything once,” is a common 
saying; and if it is tried only once, without a repetition, 
there will be a goodly number yet to be heard from. 
While there is a wonderful stimulus to remain fresh and 
progressive by trying the things new or unknown, yet 
its very virtue entails a risk; namely, that this spirit of 
adventure is always the legitimate prey of charlatan and 
mountebank. Nowhere is this more true than in the 
realm of spiritism with its subtilty and illusiveness. 

Furthermore, we must never forget, that some people 
are constitutionally inclined to be delving after obscure, 
uncertain and forbidden things. Restriction arouses un- 
- rest; mystery tantalizes, and uncertainty is an invitation 
to venture. For years, fruitless efforts costly in life and 
money were lavishly spent to find the Pole. Now it is the 
North Pole of the psychical world they are after! And 
again the world is breathlessly pursuing its chosen task. 
But every Jacob has an Esau, too! The twin brother of 
adventure is speculation. We must never lose sight of 
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the fact that there is a spirit of speculation deeply im- 
bedded in the human which neither training, nor science, 
nor anything else, for that matter, will ever eradicate. 
There is a piquancy in the unknown, forbidden, perilous, 
doubtful,—anything which savors of chance,—that 
proves almost irresistible. It matters not whether it is 
oil stocks or spirit mediums. Some call it the charm of 
life, though this may be doubted very much. However, 
it is attractive to some, as many can testify. The for- 
tune-teller, crystal gazer, clairvoyant, horologist know 
this, and have played on this human weakness to their 
own profit and their victim’s hurt. This is the seed bed 
from which springs forth many a strange cult and “ism,” 
as the passing centuries can so amply testify. 
It must also be noted at this point that the subtle 
blandishments of theosophy which were introduced into 
this country largely by Blevatsky and Besant, have been 
spreading far beyond the intellectual free lances it first 
induced to lend an ear. It has been put into more at- 
tractive form, if I may so speak, for the “consumption” 
of the “general public”. This I would consider quite a 
contributing cause to the present day trend to Spiritism, 
though it may not be so apparent at first. Let us bear 
in mind the Athenian who wants every day something 
new,—lives today as much as in Paul’s time. He likes 
“fresh bread” though it prove his undoing! Their new 
things however, have usually the hall-marks of ancient 
India, Egypt, Babylon if they but looked carefully! 
Historical psychology will show clearly, and I believe 
genetic psychology will be found to support the conten- 
tion, that the human mind works in cycles! just as we 
have the cycle of economic prosperity, recession and hard 
times; or as we have it in the hide-bound orthodoxy fol- 
lowing the days of the living, vital period of the reform- 
ers; and this in turn to be followed by cold and calloused 
rationalism. This cycle, I think, applies here, and per- 
haps the historian of a century from now, from his van- 
tage point of perspective, may be able clearly to set forth 
the reason for the swing of the pendulum toward this 
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latter-day trend and see it in its relations as we do not. 

Thus we see the inheritance of the past and the innate 
disposition of man naturally keyed for the very things 
that the cult of spiritism propagates. 

We mark, too, that it touches the sphere and place of 
the Christian church, and is making sad inroads therein 
too! We ought, therefore, to note this circumstance with 
concern. 

Regarding the teachings of the Old Testament and 
New Testament, we cannot take time to speak. Suffice to 
say that we teach immortality, resurrection, personality 
beyond the grave, etc., as an integral part of our most 
holy faith. But this is not to be understood as endorsing 
the trend to spiritism. We say faith, because we abide 
by the Apostle’s word, “We walk by faith not by sight.” 
Therefore, nothing is affected in the Christian system, 
even if it is established beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that spirits communicate with the living! In this case, 
corroboration is corrosion,—not confirmation! 

Granting that the claims of spiritism can all be clearly 
demonstrated, we still insist that it will never be an ad- 
junct of faith; any more than when Thomas saw the 
nail-prints in Christ’s hands it established the resurrec- 
tion of Christ! It only established Thomas, not Christ. 
Christ arose even if Thomas never believed! 

Looking at the whole matter from a Christian stand- 
point, we would say that it will be materializing faith. 
Survival will not be a faith matter, trusting in Christ’s 
promises, but a test-tube or picture proof. Herein is our 
danger, that the matter of Christ‘s promises will be su- 
perseded by modern nailprints and Christ must once 
more say, “Blessed are they who have not seen and yet 
do believe. Our faith depends not on the immortality of 
dead! but the risen Lord. There is the human element 
to contend with. 

This is the very tendency of modern Christianity, with 
its pragmatism, organs, buildings, drives, numbers, sta- 
tistics, etc., where all is measured by the senses. All these 
things are sensible, seeable, sizable, and our poor hearts 
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always long for the things we can see, touch, taste, 
handle and hear. We are still fleshly. Our human na- 
tures are like those of the followers of the ethnic reli- 
gions of the world; from which we can claim descent ac- 
cording to the flesh; because it is earthy humanity that 
is speaking in us. 

We have no issue on the matter of the existence of 
spirits ; for the Scriptures are explicit about that; but we 
are concerned about our relation to them. Though some 
have tried to find grounds of legitimacy for spiritism by 
a forced interpretation of texts, yet it is generally con- 
ceded that God has spoken clearly against the spirits that 
“peep and mutter’, together with necromancy, magic, 
witchcraft, etc., which are, in the last analysis, more or 
less bound up in each other; or at least mutually helpful 
or unhelpful. Spirit demonstrations are nonessential to 
faith. 

The great question arises, what will be achieved by 
this modern trend to spiritism? Speaking from the 
scientific viewpoint, if permanently established, it will 
forever break science’s cast-iron law of matter! Let this 
once occur, and her voice will be silenced as the final ar- 
biter of any and all other questions. Laws of physics, and 
chemistry will be absolute only in their own domain; and 
the provinces beyond will not need to meet its demands, 
nor submit to its dictation. Dictators are always dog- 
matic. 

Today the dogmatic man is not the theologian but the 
scientist. All must bow to his material-law god. Here 
God may use the world against itself. 

It has occurred to us that perhaps God wants to pull 
down this Dagon of science from its lofty pedestal, even 
as He has, through the late war, forever demolished the 
fatuous idol of secular education and culture,—which 
Germany so boastfully asserted would give her world 
supremacy. We as Christians could find no fault ‘with 
such results, as long as we do not bow our knee to the 
results. Our hopes lie in another sphere. It is well to 
remember this. 
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But, if, on the other hand, we surrender our one and 
only worthy characteristic—faith; simple, childlike 
faith; and believe in the resurrection and immortal life 
because certain occult demonstrations have been made, 
then the trend of the day will prove for us most disas- 
trous; for we will have lost our Lord and know not 
where to find Him; and be at the behest of spirits; the 
slaves of mediums; with only the fruits of Egypt, 
Assyria, India, etc., to look to!—with total demoraliza- 
tion of life and certain bankruptcy of spirit. Then the 
modern Saul will go to Endor and end all in spiritual 
suicide. 

York, Pa. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY. 


Its Adequate and Satisfactory Character in Contrast 
with Other Views. 


BY PROFESSOR LEANDER S. KEYSER, D.D. 


Is the doctrine of the future life a subject of real hu- 
man interest? It surely is, and perhaps today more 
than ever before. No doubt the sad fatalities of the late 
World War have increased this interest, and have led 
many people to inquire more diligently than ever into 
the Christian assurance of personal immortality; while 
they have driven others to seek assurance by “the way of 
Endor,” the way of the medium and the necromancer. 
From many parts of the country comes the report that 
more calls are made in our circulating libraries for books 
dealing with the future than for any other class. One 
of the largest retail book-stores in the land announces 
a greater demand for such books than even for the output 
of fiction. A large number of books, good, bad and in- 
different, on the subject of immortality have been issued 
in recent years. 

I venture to recommend a few of the many recent 
books which deal with the subject from the Christian 
viewpoint. One of them is Dr. James H. Snowden’s “Can 
We Believe in Immortality?” which is written in a 
bright, vivacious style, and which gathers data from 
many sources. Dr. David J. Burrell, who always writes 
in a clear and incisive manner, has just issued a book 
through the American Tract Society, with the suggestive 
title, “The Resurrection and the Life Beyond,” in which 
he indicates the full and satisfactory teaching of the 
Holy Scriptures, and proves their rational character. 
Another recent book which I recommend heartily is by 
Professor David Heagle, Ph.D., D.D, “Do the Dead Still 
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Live?” Needless to say, Dr. Heagle answers the ques- 
tion in the affirmative, and not only points out the Bibli- 
cal doctrine of the future life, but also cites the testimony 
of science in proof of the doctrine. Among the many re- 
cent books on spiritualism, I will take space to mention 
only one. It is written by an eminent and thorough- 
going British physician, Dr. A. T. Schofield, who has 
made not a little first-hand investigation into all kinds of 
psychical phenomena. The title of his book is, “Modern 
Spiritualism: Its Science and Religion.” The author is, 
I am glad to say, a firm believer in the Bible, and in his 
concluding chapters he shows how eminently satisfac- 
tory is the Christian revelation regarding man’s future 
destiny. ; 

Thus it will be seen that eschatology is a subject of 
vital, perennial and practical interest. We find it so in 
the theological class-room. No doctrines of the Chris- 
tian system stir more interest among divinity students 
than do the doctrines of the intermediate state, the re- 
surrection of the body, the general judgment at the last 
day, and the eternal destinies of bliss and doom. A 
liberalistic Jew some time ago declared that the society 
to which he belonged did not “deal much in futures.” 
But we believe he represents a very small minority of 
the human family, and especially of people who think 
seriously. How a thinking man can be so crass and secu- 
lar as to rejoice in the “end all’ of death, some of us find 
it difficult to understand. A notorious infidel of a gen- 
eration ago was wont to put his thought in this way: “I 
have all I can do to take care of one world at a time; so 
I propose to take care of this world now, and let the fu- 
ture take care of itself!’”’ All we have to say in reply to 
the poor jibe is this: This unbeliever had no right to 
measure all other people’s intellectual caliber by his own 
defective yard-stick; for, while we make no boast of 
greatness of any kind in and of ourselves, we do main- 
tain that, by the grace of God, we have the ability to take 
care of two worlds at the same time; to get the most and 
the best out of this world, and at the same time prepare 
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for the eternal world. Yes, “godliness is profitable unto 
all things, having promise of the life that now is and of 
that which is to come.” 

Enough of general matters; let us come to something 
more specific. 


THE CHRISTIAN CERTAINTY OF THE FUTURE. 


The eschatology of the Bible is clear, definite and cer- 
tain. It is not wrapped in obscurity. He who sincerely 
accepts the teaching of the inspired Volume need feel no 
incertitude as regard a future state of existence. He 
has no need of consulting a medium, or tampering with 
a ouija board, or attending a seance of any kind to as- 
sure him of a personal immortality beyond the grave. 
The teaching of Christ and His apostles gives ample as- 
surance relative to this doctrine. Suppose we note a few 
outstanding facts. 

In one of Christ’s earliest discourses—the sermon on 
the Mount—he uttered this beatitude: “Blessed are ye 
when men shall reproach you, and persecute you, and 
say all manner of evil against you falsely for my sake: 
rejoice, and be exceeding glad; for great is your reward 
in heaven.” Later on in the same sermon he says: “But 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth consume, and where thieves do not 
break through and steal.” Many of Christ’s parables, 
like those of the talents, the pounds, the laborers in the 
vineyard, the five wise and five foolish virgins, the sower 
and the seed, the tares in the field, etc., point clearly to a 
time of future rewards and punishments. In portraying 
the scene of the last judgment, Christ closes the won- 
derful recital in these words (Matt. 25:46): “And these 
shall go away into eternal punishment, but the righteous 
into eternal life.” Most significant is His saying to His 
disciples in Luke 10:20: “Nevertheless in this rejoice 
not, that the spirits are subject unto you; but rejoice 
that your names are written in heaven.” 

No sweeter or more reassuring words were ever 
spoken than those of Jesus in the gospel by John 
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(14:1-3): “Let not your heart be troubled: believe in 
God and believe in Me: In my Father’s house are many 
mansions; if it were not so, I would have told you; for 
I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go and prepare 
a place for you, I will come again, and receive you unto 
myself; that where I am there ye may be also.” In 
Christ’s parable of the rich man and Lazarus (Luke 
16:19-31) he opens a vista into the post-mortem state 
of the soul that is very explicit on a number of vital 
points: that the soul retains consciousness and memory 
(therefore its personal identity) ; that it enters imme- 
diately after death upon the intermediate state, and that 
some souls are in a state of bliss, while others are in a 
condition of torment. The last point is of great practi- 
cal importance, for it teaches that the character of our 
present life will have a deciding effect on our future 
destiny. Another matter that should be remembered by 
all, and especially by those who want to go by “the En- 
dor way” to consult “familiar spirits’: Christ expressly 
taught that those who have passed beyond the border- 
land are not permitted to return to this earth to hold 
communication with their friends and relatives here; 
for Abraham said to the rich man: “If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
if one rise from the dead.” As our Lord hung on the 
cross, He gave the penitent thief by His side this assur- 
ance (Luke 23:43): “Verily I say unto thee, Today 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 

Thus, according to Christ’s teaching, no believer need 
be in doubt as to the reality of the future life. Did His 
apostles afterward, led by the Holy Spirit whom He had 
promised to guide them into all truth, teach the same 
doctrine? We shall see. Note what the apostle Paul 
says (2 Tim. 1:10,11): “But hath now been manifested 
by the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ, who abolish- 
ed death, and brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel, whereunto I was appointed a preach- 
er and an apostle and a teacher.” The following classi- 
cal passage is prose-poetry, and it is as true as it is 
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beautiful (2 Tim. 4:17, 18-5:1): “For our light afflic- 
tion, which is but for the moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; while we 
look not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen: for the things that are seen are tem- 
poral; but the things that are not seen are eternal. For 
we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. For verily in this 
we groan, longing to be clothed upon with our habitation 
which is from heaven.” Paul’s teaching on the resurrec- 
tion of the body (1 Cor. 15) bears directly upon this sub- 
ject; for, while it has little to say about the intermedi- 
ate state—the state of the soul between bodily death and 
the resurrection—yet after that great event there can be 
no doubt about man’s immortality. Note verses 51-57: 
“Behold, I tell you a mystery :We shall not all sleep, but 
we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall 
be changed; for this corruptible must put on incorrup- 
tion and this mortal must put on immortality. But when 
this corruptible shall have put on incorruption and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall come 
to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up 
in victory. O death, where is thy victory? O death, 
where is thy sting? The sting of death is sin, and the 
power of sin is the law; but thanks be to God who giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” In 
another passage Paul clears up the doctrine of the in- 
termediate state without stating it in a formal way 
(Phil. 1:21-24) : “For to me to live is Christ, and to die 
is gain. But Iam in a strait betwixt the two, having the 
desire to depart and be with Christ; for it is very far 
better: but to abide in the flesh is more needful for you.” 
Therefore he is willing to forego for the time the felicity 
of being with Christ in order that he may still be of some 
service to his fellow-disciples. Near the close of his 
career the apostle became eloquent in describing the joy 
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awaiting him in the eternal world (2 Tim. 4:6-8) : “For 
I am already being offered up, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished the course, I have kept the faith: henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; 
and not to me only, but to all them that have loved His 
appearing.” 

The apostle Peter wrote in a no less elevated strain 
about the heavenly life (1 Pet. 1:3,4): “Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, accord- 
ing to His abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto 
a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead, unto an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you.” 

All that Christ and His apostles said about “life” and 
“eternal life” is also relevant to this theme. Note: 
“That whosoever believeth on Him might not perish, but 
have eternal life’ (John 3:15,16) ; “He that believeth on 
the Son hath eternal life’ (v. 36); “For this is the will 
of my Father, that every one that beholdeth the Son, and 
believeth on Him, shall have eternal life, and I will raise 
him up at the last day” (6:40): “I am the resurrection 
and the life: he that believeth on me, though he die, yet 
shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth on me 
shall never die” (11:25,26) ; “But these things are writ- 
ten that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that, believing, ye may have life in His 
name” (20:31). Note also 10:28; 17:2,3; 1 John 1:21, 
2:25; 5:11, 18, 20. 

The Revelation of St. John, though in many respects 
a mysterious book, is certainly clear as to the fact of a 
glorious destiny in the city of God. In truth, the pri- 
mary purpose of this apocalyptic book evidently is to 
open up the gateway of futurity. We will quote a couple 
of classical sections. “And I heard a great voice out of 
the throne saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and He shall dwell with them, and they shall be 
His people, and God Himself shall be with them, and be 
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their God; and He shall wipe away every tear from their 
eyes; and death shall be no more; neither shall there be 
mourning, nor crying, nor pain any more: the first 
things are passed away. And He that sitteth on the 
throne saith, Behold, I make all things new (21:3-5): 
“And there shall be no more curse; and the throne of 
God and of the Lamb shall be therein: and His servants 
shall serve Him; and they shall see His face; and His 
name shall be on their foreheads. And there shall be 
night no more; and they need no light of lamp, neither 
light of sun; for the Lord God shall give them light: and 
they shall reign for ever and ever” (22:3-5). 

What is the purpose of quoting these familian pas- 
sages of sacred Writ? To remind Christian people and 
to prove to others that we need not seek the darkened 
room of the medium and the clairvoyant to find assur- 
ance of the future life. It has been clearly revealed line 
upon line in the Holy Scriptures. Besides, here are de- 
finite and satisfying portrayals of the conditions in the 
future state. We have heard people declare that we can 
know practically nothing of heaven even from the Bible. 
They are in error. The Bible has much to say about the 
next life. True, it does not try to satisfy idle curiosity, 
nor does it describe the minute details of the life there; 
but it does tell us all that is needful for us to know to 
cause us to desire to realize the rich promises of God. 
If any curiosity monger were to ask why all the parti- 
culars of our life in heaven are not depicted in the Bible, 
our reply would be: We should not desire to know all 
about conditions in that world before we get there; we 
should be willing to wait until God’s time comes to reveal 
them. Otherwise there would be no surprises in store 
for us. If we knew everything about the place ere we 
reached it, much of our incentive for striving to enter 
into the strait gate and pursuing the narrow way 
would be lost. The Bible way is always so much better, 
so much more rational, than the way of idle human spec- 
ulation. Nothing could be more inspiring than Paul’s 
glowing language (Rom. 8:18): “For I reckon that 
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the sufferings of the present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed to us- 
ward.” Most satisfying, too, is the teaching of 1 Cor. 
13:12: “For now we see through a glass darkly: but 
then face to face: now I know in part; but then I shall 
know fully even also as I was fully known.” 

Some one may ask, however, how we can know that 
the Bible doctrine is true. Our reply is, We may know 
this by experience. A true conversion gives an experi- 
ence of the truth of the Word of God, just as the vision 
gives experience of the sun’s light to the person whose 
eyes are open and in normal condition. Christ Himself 
said to His disciples, if they would continue in His 
Word, “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” Here is also a pregnant passage to the 
same effect that has been verified in millions of cases 
(John 7:17): “If any man willeth to do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it is of God, or whether I 
speak from myself.” Paul is no less positive on the doc- 
trine of Christian experience (Rom. 8:16): “‘The Spirit 
Himself beareth witness with our spirit that we are the 
children of God.” Another pertinent testimony is this 
(1 John 5:10): “He that believeth on the Son of God 
hath the witness in Himself.” 

Now, the soul that knows by experience that the Bible 
in general is the Word of God knows that its testimony 
respecting the immortal life must also be true; for the 
greater must always contain the less. However, there 
is specific proof in Christian experience of the reality of 
the future life, so that no one needs to be in doubt. Note 
1 John 5:11, 12: “And the witness is this, that God gave 
unto us eternal life, and this life is in His Son: he that 
hath the Son hath the life; he that hath not the Son of 
God hath not the life.” Now observe: If the Christian 
believer has eternal life now—a religion of the present 
tense—he surely must know it. Certainly God would 
not bestow “eternal life” upon a believing person with- 
out clearly impinging the blessed fact upon his conscious- 
ness. That is why you always find that, when a person 
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becomes a true believer in Christ, he no longer has any 
doubt about the future life; he has experienced the fact 
that “Jesus Christ hath brought life and immortality to 
light through the gospel.” Another. passage that is ger- 
mane to this theme is Heb. 6: 4, 5, which teaches that 
those who have been enlightened by the Spirit of God 
have “tasted of the good Word of God and of the powers 
of the age to come.” The very fact that the inspired 
writer was intent in this place on teaching another doc- 
trine, and therefore taught the doctrine of Christian as- 
surance only incidentally, makes the teaching all the 
more impressive. If a man has “tasted of the powers of 
the age to come,” he surely must know that they are a 
reality—that is, he must have had an experience of the 
immortal life. Yes, God stamps the note of eternity 
upon every regenerated soul. Therefore the true Chris- 
tian has no occasion to consult the necromancer or the 
planchette to gain assurance of “an inheritance incor- 
ruptible and undefiled and that fadeth not away.” And 
we maintain that such an inner assurance, impinged di- 
rectly upon the individual’s consciousness by the Holy 
Spirit, is of more value by far than the uncertainties of 
the planchette or the spiritualistic seance. 

Anent the spiritistic claim that communication 
between this world and the spirit world is possible and 
desirable, we wish to offer a few thoughts. If it is 
God’s will for us to communicate with our loved ones 
who have departed to the better world, and if they de- 
sire such conversation, we have no objection. Once we 
had pleasant fellowship with them, and had no fear of 
them; why should we fear them now? However, if they 
do speak to us, we want it to be done directly, clearly and 
openly. That is the way they conversed with us while 
they lived here on earth. Then we needed no mediaries; 
we had to make use of no roundabout or occult methods. 
What we object to is going to a darkened room, where 
there are all kinds of strange and mysterious perform- 
ances, noises, slate-writings, rappings, levitation of 
tables and other material bodies; where there is a me- 
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dium whom we do not know, who goes off into a trance, 
who must be communicated with through a “control” in 
the spirit world about whom we know absolutely 
nothing—nay, nay, we protest that we do not wish to 
speak with our friends by way of such absurd circum- 
locution, and especially when there is so much chance 
for deception, for sleight-of-hand trickery, for telepathy, 
for hypnosis and auto-hypnosis, and for mind-reading, 
so that one can never be sure whence come the pretend- 
ed communications. Knowing our dear ones as we did, we 
feel sure that they would never think of trying to speak 
to us through ouija boards, table-rappings, or mediums 
in trances. In fact, we cannot say that we have any 
special desire to call back our loved ones to the earth. 
God came in love and took them to Himself, and we are 
willing to bide our time until we shall be joined with 
them in everlasting reunion. Knowing that we shall be 
with them in endless felicity in heaven, we can bear the 
pain of separation for a few brief years. 


“Ye are traveling home to God 
In the way the fathers trod: 
They are happy now, and ye 
Soon their happiness shall see.” 


SOME CONTRASTED VIEWS OF IMMORTALITY. 


In the next place we shall depict some human, specu- 
lative conceptions of immortality, and indicate their in- 
feriority to the Christian view. 

1. Some people hold that the only immortality that 
men shall have is through their posterity. The indivi- 
dual perishes, but the race goes on. We shall not live 
personally, but shall live in our descendents. So genera- 
tions shall come and go through endless ages—unless 
some great catastrophe shall overtake the race and 
obliterate it entirely. 

Is that a satisfying doctrine of immortality? Does it 
uplift the soul to be informed that you are only one of 
an unending series of brief existences, all of which shall 
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sink into eternal oblivion like so many poor moths or 
beetles? But the Bible includes this doctrine, for it 
teaches that from the beginning man was to multiply 
and replenish and subdue the earth. The Bible nowhere 
disparages man’s procreative powers, but, unlike some 
modern practices which would lead to race suicide, it 
teaches it to be a duty and an honor for parents to have 
children and rear them in the fear and admonition of the 
Lord. But how much more the Christian view includes 
than this poor, inadequate conception! 

2. Another speculative idea is that our immortality 
lies only in our post-mortem influence. This was George 
Eliot’s conception, which she set forth rhythmically in 
her poem about “the choir invisible” The Kentucky 
novelist, James Lane Allen, has written an engaging and 
romantic story with the same title, “The Choir Invis- 
ible.” The idea is that, if we live well and usefully, 
though at death we shall perish forever as conscious in- 
dividuals, yet our influence will continue to sing sweetly 
in the lives of others after we have “passed.” Some people 
profess to think that we ought to be satisfied with this 
sort of immortality; we should be unselfish enough to 
crave no more. 

But can any aspiring soul, endued with rational per- 
sonality, so crush and crucify himself as to get real com- 
fort out of this kind of immortality? True, his influence 
will go on—but the trouble is, he will never be conscious 
of the good he is doing. Then suppose he reflects that 
millions of other beings following him will live only a 
short span, sorrow and struggle, and then perish for 
ever, so that others may repeat the dreary process, and 
so on and on and on ad infinitum,— is there we ask in 
all sincerity, much inspiration in such a view? 

Let it be remembered that the Christian doctrine of 
the future life includes the conception of post-mortem 
influence just named; though it includes so much more. 
It says concerning righteous Abel, “He, being dead, yet 
speaketh” (Heb. 11:4). The same writer, after calling 
the roll of the heroes of faith (Heb. 11) for the very pur- 
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pose of inciting others to a like heroism, adds this exhil- 
arating injunction (12:1, 2): “Therefore, seeing we 
are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
let us also lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth 
so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race 
which is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the author 
and perfecter of our faith.” This doctrine is also taught 
in the Revelation of St. John (14:13): “And I heard a 
voice from heaven saying, Write, Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; for their 
works do follow them.” Thus the Christian doctrine in- 
cludes the conception of the immortality of post-mortem 
influence; but, as we shall show further on, it includes 
very much more. Christian people believe that they, 
too, shall join the “choir invisible,” and that their influ- 
ence for good shall continue to sing in the lives of others; 
but at the same time they believe that they themselves 
shall be joyfully conscious of the good they are doing, 
and that their influence shall endure throughout eter- 
nity ; and that doctrine is toto coelo above the Eliot-Lane 
doctrine. 

3. A comparison between the Christian view and 
that of Hinduism will also be profitable. Hinduism is 
pantheistic—a world-view, which in various forms, has 
many modern and western advocates. What doctrine 
of immortality is taught by this religion? That the soul, 
after innumerable flagellations and transmigrations, 
shall finally become fit to be re-absorbed into the All, 
thus losing its identity and consciousness for ever, even 
as a drop of water, separated for a while from the ocean, 
at last falls back into the great deep, is re-absorbed, and 
loses its identity. Remember, too, that the god of pan- 
theism is not a person, for its palmary tenet is, “God is 
the universe, and the universe is God.” But the uni- 
verse is a thing, not a person; therefore the god of pan- 
theism is an “it,” not a “He.” 

Compare this view of immortality with that of the 
Christian system, and see the immeasurable difference. 
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Christianity teaches that the soul will exist in the most 
intimate fellowship with God, but it is a conscious ra- 
tional and happy fellowship between persons. Here is 
another toto-coelo difference, and the surpassing advan- 
tage is with the Christian doctrine. 

4. Or suppose we compare the Buddhist eschatology, 
which some people even in this country and Great Britain 
desire to propagate as something very superior. And 
what is this loudly acclaimed doctrine? It is this: that 
existence itself means sorrow, and the root of all sor- 
row is desire; therefore the goal of the individual is to 
get rid of all desire, even the desire for existence; and 
thus finally attain a perfectly quiescent state without joy 
or pain—a state which is known as nirvana. This 
emotionless (one might say vegetable) state can be at- 
tained only after many painful transmigrations and the 
most rigorous asceticism. Many advocates of this sys- 
tem go even further, and declare that the ultimate goal. 
is parinibbana, which is utter extinction of being. Thus 
after milleniums of struggle and self-crucifixion, the 
final outcome is nothing. We need make no other reflec- 
tion here than to say that, if any person prefers this kind 
of immortality to that depicted in the Bible, he is very 
easily satisfied. The fact is, the Christian view is the 
precise opposite: it emphasizes the desirability of exis- 
tence, promises an eternal conscious life of blessedness 
and glory, and refuses to believe that annihilation is the 
destiny of the soul. 

5. Let us next institute comparison between the so- 
called heaven of spiritualism and the heaven depicted in 
the Bible and in Christian theology. First, in order to 
be entirely fair, we shall take the best spiritistic repre- 
sentation with which we are acquainted, that of “Julia,” 
who was the “control” in the seances which William T. 
Stead attended. It should be remembered that Mr. Stead 
was a reverent believer in the Holy Scriptures, even if 
he did not accept quite all the tentes of orthodoxy. We 
quote some of “Julia’s” best descriptions of the spirit 
realm: “The whole difference in heaven is that we live 
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in love. We live in misery now; but God is love and the 
law of spiritual growth. Christ is Incarnate Divinity, 
and we are one army of the living God.” 

One should not be hypercritical, but one cannot help 
noting the confusion in these sayings. When Julia says, 
“We live in misery now,” we are uncertain whether she 
means that she herself has not yet reached “heaven,” or 
whether she uses the pronoun “we” to represent those 
who are still living on the earth. What is the antece- 
dent of the pronoun “we”? Then she says, “God is love,” 
which the Bible said over eighteen centuries ago. But 
what does she mean by saying that God is “the law of 
spiritual growth’? Here is confusion of thought, for 
God is not a “law,” but a Person, the ground, source, 
framer and administrant of law. Let us have perspicu- 
ity and not ambiguity on the being of God. The second 
part of the last sentence. though separated from the 
first part by only a comma, breaks the logical continuity, 
indicating an untrained mind. 

Then Julia continues: “We live in the very love of 
God. We bring with us all our moral diseases. but get 
cured here. Souls need a Saviour and a Deliverer. In 
my Lord dwells all the fullness of the Godhead bodily; 
God is love, and love to me. Heaven is full of Christ 
and the bliss of seeing Him.” 

You will note the choppy, inconsequential style. How- 
ever, there are good and true sayings here; but, after 
all, everything that is worthy and elevating was taught 
long ago in the Bible, which Mr. Stead accepted, and 
therefore his medium may simply have transferred his 
own theology from Mr. Stead’s mind; for mind-reading 
in thought has been done thousands of times with the 
most marvelous accuracy. and that without any thought 
of the intervention of spirits from the other world. We 
could ourself give a number of instances. The difference 
between the heaven that “Julia” portrayed and that por- 
trayed in the Bible is that the latter is more definite and 
satisfying. 

Let us now come to one of the latest professed revela- 
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tions from the spirit realm, those of “Raymond” in Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s much-discussed book. It has pained us 
to reflect that so great a scientist and so sincere a man 
as Sir Oliver Lodge, unconvinced by the assurances of 
Christ and His apostles. yet could accept as genuine the 
vapid and puerile pretended communications through 
Mrs. Piper and other mediums and their “controls,” 
known as “Feda,” “Moonstone” and “Redfeather.” How 
can scientific men be so credulous? The principal “con- 
trol,’ “Feda,” is a little oriental girl, who died in child- 
hood, “and yet,” as Dr. Schofield says, “is perfectly fami- 
liar with the English language, thought and slang.” We 
quote again from Schofield: “Moonstone is an Indian 
Yogi, who died at over 100, and who is also proficient in 
English. Both of these, curiously enough, seemed to be 
at call and on duty at any hour, day or night, at any 
place. In addition, there is a Redfeather, who talks in 
negro dialect, though presumably a North American In- 
dian.” Now, we must enter a distinct caveat against any 
of our loved ones coming to us through such media as 
these “controls,” taking Sir Oliver’s own portrayal of 
them. 

But what kind of a place is the spirit world which 
Raymond laboriously tried to describe through the me- 
diums and their “controls’? He (Raymond) declares 
that he lives in a real street, wears real clothes, and has 
a real dog; yet he can pass in an instant from heaven to 
earth, and stand beside his father’s chair at the latter’s 
English house. “All is solid in the next world,” says 
Raymond. “There is mud in heaven, and there are 
bricks—real bricks. The houses on the other side are 
built of these. The ground is solid, and if you kneel 
down in the mud, you soil your clothes“ (p. 184). “Some- 
thing chemical rises from the earth that makes solid 
trees and flowers.” Raymond follows his former earthly 
occupations. He attends lectures, and goes to church, 
where there are real pews, and where he dozes! How 
like this poor old world of ours heaven must be! Ray- 
mond’s body is like the one had here on the earth. In 
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heaven the blind receive their sight, and cripples receive 
new limbs. “If, however, you have been blown to 
pieces,” says Raymond, “it takes some time to form the 
spirit body” (p. 189.) And (elevating thought;) cigars 
are made in heaven, and even whisky can be procured 
(p. 195.) That kind of a heaven would suit the topers! 
“There are dogs, cats and other animals there.” “We 
have books, but are not too serious.” “We dance, cake- 
walk, and are full of jokes” (p. 213). 

But I forbear. I fear the reader has been more than 
shocked. And this sort of a future world a famous scien- 
tist prefers to “the Father’s house of many mansions” 
and the “inheritance incorruptible and undefiled and 
that fadeth not away,” which the Holy Bible depicts! 

But enough of the comparison of banalities with the 
refined glory of the true celestial country. In the next 
place we shall present the positive and constructive 
teaching of God’s Word. 


THE SATISFYING CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE DOCTRINE. 


Whatever may be one’s belief regarding the future 
life, every noble and aspiring soul must concede that the 
Biblical representations of the heavenly life are adequate 
and satisfying. Let us make some outstanding notations. 

1. The Bible teaches that in the future life our per- 
sonal identity and consciousness shall perdure. You 
shall be you, and I shall be I, and God shall be God. 
There will be no swallowing ‘up or re-absorption of our 
individuality in the heavenly world. We shall know God 
face to face, and have blissful fellowship with Him, but 
we shall not be transmuted into God’s being; we shall 
not become lost in God. He gave each of us our egoity, 
and He will never destroy it. Read over all the Biblical 
passages cited in the first part of this article, and ob- 
serve that all of them connote the persistence of personal 
and conscious existence. “IT go to prepare a place for 
you, and will receive you unto myself”—personal life. 
“Today shalt thou be with me in Paradise”—personal 
consciousness. “But now he (Lazarus) is comforted, 
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and thou (the rich man) art in anguish’”—personal ex- 
istence. And so forth and so on. Is not such a doctrine 
of immortality vastly superior to the meager comfort to 
be gleaned from the doctrine of “the choir invisible,” 
or re-absorption, or nirvana? 

2. The Biblical doctrine promises direct and beatific 
vision of God and of Christ. ““Now we see through a glass 
darkly, but then face to face.” “We shall see Him as He 
is, for we shall be like Him.” “If I go to prepare a place 
for you, I will come again and receive you unto myself, 
that where I am there ye may be also.” Yes, God is the 
Ultimate Reality, the ground and source of all other 
realities, and no aspiring soul can be satisfied until it 
has attained a clear vision of that glorious Reality. 
Then shall the exalted desire voiced by the Psalmist be 
fully realized: “As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O God. My soul 
thirsteth for God, for the living God.” 

Contrast this clear and satisfying doctrine with the 
lucubrations of Raymond’s “control,” or, rather, of the 
medium consulted. When asked whether he had seen 
Christ, he replied vaguely that he had not yet seen Him; 
that he had caught glimpses of something wonderful, but 
knew not what it was. It would seem that in the spirit- 
ist heaven Christ dwells in a kind of “star chamber,” and 
carries on “secret diplomacy,” instead of coming into di- 
rect and loving fellowship with His people. A million 
times do we prefer the heaven of the Holy Bible. 

3. The Bible pictures heaven as a pure place. The 
saints “have washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb.” “The white robes are the 
righteousness of the saints.” ‘And there shall in nowise 
enter into it anything unclean, or that worketh abom- 
ination or maketh a lie; but only they that are written 
in the Lamb’s Book of Life.” “This corruptible must 
put on incorruption.” “Unto an inheritance incorrup- 
tible and undefiled.” “And they shall walk with Me in 
white.” All the imagery employed in the book of Revela- 
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tion is suggestive of purity; nowhere is there even the 
faintest suggestion of defilement. 

How different is this picture from that of the Moham- 
medan paradise with its coarseness and pruriency! We 
once heard a crass infidel declare, in a public address, 
that he would “prefer annihilation to going to the Chris- 
tian’s heaven.” When we remembered that the Chris- 
tion’s heaven is described everywhere in the Bible as an 
immaculately pure place, we wondered whether that 
might be the ground of his objection. It seemed so, for 
while he was in the city, he put up at a hotel that had 
one of the worst bars in the community, whereas there 
was a better hotel near at hand where there was no bar 
and where no intoxicating liquors were handled. But 
for the aspiring soul one of the chief attractions of the 
Biblical heaven is that it is a pure place, where “there 
shall be no more curse,” because there shall be no more 
sin. 

3. The Bible is no less definite in teaching that the 
life in the New Jerusalem is a life of joy. Listen: “In 
Thy presence there is fullness of joy, and at Thy right 
hand there are pleasures forevermore.” The four living 
creatures, the angels and arch-angels, the four-and- 
twenty elders, and the white-robed saints are all repre- 
sented as praising God and the Lamb in transports of 
felicity. They shout their hosannas and allelujahs, and 
strike their harps in the concordant music of the celestial 
city. Hark again: “And He shall wipe away every tear 
from their eyes; and death shall be no more; neither 
shall there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain any more: 
the former things are passed away.” Surely such a pros- 
pect of the heavenly life is attractive and satisfying. 

4. In the pictures of heaven as drawn by the inspir- 
ed penmen of the Bible there is something to suit all the 
right aspirations of the soul, and so something to 
comfort in the midst of all the trials of our earthly pil- 
grimage. For example, it is portrayed as a place of 
rest: “There remaineth, therefore, a Sabbath rest for 
the people of God.” Nothing could be more gratifying 
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to the many weary people of the earth. The poor widow, 
who must toil from morning till night, and often far 
into the night, in order to keep her little brood, complains 
that she is always tired; she never feels rested. But teil 
her that, if she will trust Christ and serve Him, she shall 
some time go to a celestial home “where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest,” and she will 
pour benedictions on your head. 

5. But there are many of us who, while we are often 
weary,still would not prefer a life of inactivity. We 
want to be active and stirring. So heaven is portrayed 
as a place of both rest and activity ; or, as one might say, 
of restful activity; of activity without fatigue. What a 
blessed condition will such a flowing, rhythmic existence 
be! 

6. There is something especially attractive in 
Christ’s description: “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.” Our heavenly habitation shall afford plenty 
of room for activity and spiritual expansion. Here we 
always feel more or less cramped, caged, handicapped; 
we live in spiritual huts and shanties; there we shall re- 
side in mansions. More than that, the word translated 
“mansions” means “abiding places,” and that means 
homes. A good translation of Christ’s beautiful state- 
ment would be, “In my Father’s realm are many homes.” 
There we shall be “at home at last.” There we shall sing 
as never before, “There’s no place like home!” There 
we shall forever be cured of our home-sickness. That is 
the reason we sing: 


“Jerusalem, my happy home, 
Name ever dear to me! 

When shall my labors have an end 
In joy and peace and thee?’ 


7. There are people who love urban life; they want 
to live in the stirring city. For such people heaven is 
depicted as the New Jerusalem, the holy city, the city of 
God, with its walls and gates and streets and thronging 
life. They will be suited there. 
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8. Cthers love the country. They prefer a quieter 
life and quieter pursuits. So in other places heaven is 
depicted as a country: “Now they seek a better country, 
that is, a heavenly.” So in our hymology we sing: 


“There is a land of pure delight 
Where saints immortal reign; 

Eternal day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain.” 


9. Many people love a garden—a place of beauty, 
which is a joy forever. So heaven is sometimes repre- 
sented in the Bible as a garden, our lost Eden restored, 
Paradise regained. “Today shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise.” “To him that overcometh, to him will I give 
to eat of the tree of life, which is in the Paradise of 
God.” 


“There everlasting spring abides, 
And never withering flowers; 

Death like a narrow sea divides 
That heavenly land from ours.” 


10. The Bible also limns heaven as a place and con- 
dition of blessed compensations: “For our light affliction, 
which is but for the moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory;” “All things 
work together for good to them that love God; to them 
that are the called according to His purpose.” Here we 
have the best explanation of the afflictions of the pres- 
ent life. 

11. The life of heaven is a life of complete satisfac- 
tion. There all our righteous yearnings shall at last 
have their fulfillment. “I shall be satisfied when I awake 
with Thy likeness,” exclaimed the Psalmist in anticipa- 
tion of the beatific vision of God. There are intimations 
in the Bible that the future life will be one of endless 
progress—a passing from one degree of knowledge, 
bliss and glory to another. The reason for this view is 
based on the fact that the denizens of heaven are always 
represented as rational beings. Man’s esthetic cravings 
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shall be satisfied in the “beautiful city of God,” with its 
jasper walls, gates of pearl, and golden streets. 

What more can the yearning soul desire? Every high 
and holy aspiration shall be met in the varied glory of 
that place. Idle curiosity regarding minutia is never 
gratified, and that is well; but the broad, general fea- 
tures are plainly revealed and graphically pictured. It 
is a place where God’s people shall “rejoice greatly with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory.’ The Bible doctrine 
therefore, precludes all need of groping about in du- 
bious and occult realms to gain assurance of an im- 
mortal destiny that will satisfy all rational desire. All 
who heartily accept Christ and His teaching will ex- 
perience “the power of an endless life;” for He says as- 
suringly: “Let not your heart be troubled; believe in 
God and believe in Me: In my Father’s house are many 
mansions; if it were not so, I would have told you.” 


“There is no night in heaven; 
In that blest world above 
Work never can bring weariness, 
For work itself is love. 


“There is no grief in heaven; 
There all is perfect day; 

And tears are of those former things 
Which all have passed away. 


“There is no sin in heaven; 
Behold that blessed throng— 

All holy in their spotless robes, 
All holy in their song! 


“There is no death in heaven; 
For they who gain that shore 

Have won their immortality, 
And they can die no more. 


“Lord Jesus, be our Guide, 
And lead us safely on, 

Till night and grief and sin and death 
Are past, and heaven is won!” 


Springfield, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE UNION MOVEMENTS BETWEEN LUTHER- 
ANS AND REFORMED. 


BY PROFESSOR J. L. NEVE 
Chapter VI. 
German Evangelical Synod of North America. 
(Continued from Jan. 1921). 


(A) The arrangement of the Catechism. Like Luther’s 
Catechism, and different from the Heidelberg, the cate- 
chism of the German Evangelical Synod begins with the 
Ten Commandments, but in following the Old Testament 
text, after the manner of the Heidelberg Catechism, a 
second commandment is inserted which forbids the wor- 
shipping of God in any image. Thus it is the third com- 
mandment that deals with the name of God, the fourth 
with the Sabbath, and so on up to the Lutheran eighth 
commandment which now becomes the ninth. Then 
the Lutheran ninth and tenth commandments are taken 
together into one as the tenth commandment. Luther’s 
interpretation of each commandment is displaced by 
other words. Part II of the catechism on “The Christian 
Faith” interprets on the basis of the Apostles’ Creed, 
and makes use of Luther’s words as a summing up of 
the interpretation. Part III on “Prayer” uses the peti- 
tions of Luther’s Catechism. Parts IV and V, on Bap- 


tism and the Lord’s Supper, do not employ the words of 
Luther. 


(B) Doctrinal Features. 


(a) On the Christian Sunday. Interpreting the 
fourth commandment, the “Fundamentals” (p. 11) offer 
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the following: “The Christian Sunday, however, is a 
different institution governed by a different spirit. 
There is no command in the New Testament to keep the 
first day in the week or any other day of the week 
Christians are to observe the day not because the law of 
God or man requires them to do so, but because they feel 
the need of withdrawing from worldly employments to 
worship God and nurture their spiritual life. Therefore 
real Christians will not need special Sunday laws or or- 
dinances, nor will they need to care whether the last or 
the first day of the week is observed.”’ Generally speak- 
ing, this agrees with Lutheran teaching. 

(b) On Christ’s descent to hell we read in the brief 
catechism of the synod, p. 34: “Christ descended into 
hell to triumph over the dominion of darkness and there 
to reveal Himself as the Redeemer of mankind.” Irion 
(p. 195) and his translator in the “Fundamentals” (p. 
67), accepting this definition, step into the discussion by 
saying: “The descending into hell, i. e., into the place 
of the dead, marks the beginning of Christ’s exaltation’, 
etc. This differs from the Reformed teaching in the 
Heidelberg Catechism, question 44. 

(c) On the person of Christ. In question 83 of the 
synod’s brief catechism not only but also by Irion (pp. 
204f.) and by the “Fundamentals”, (p. 71) the doctrine 
of the communicatio idiomatum on the basis of the per- 
sonal union of the two natures in Christ is evaded. Also 
in the outline on Dogmatics (“Evangelische Glaubens- 
lehre”’) by Prof. W. Becker, D.D., of the Eden Theolo- 
gical Seminary, no teaching on this subject is offered 
(cf. p, 56); only a historical review of the history of 
dogma is given (p. 61 ff.), and the matter is dismissed 
with the remark: “The whole orthodox construction of 
the doctrine of the person of Christ dissolved itself in 
the time of rationalism” (p. 63). Here we remark: 
While it is true that the details of Lutheran Christology 
on the relation of the two natures in Christ are of a later 
date (Art. VIII in the Formula of Concord), yet it 
should not be overlooked that Art. III of the Augsb’g 
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Confession takes special pains to reject Nestorianism,** 
and thus to draw the consequences from the perichoresis 
or the mutual permeation of the natures in Christ as 
confessed in the Chalcedonian Creed. The religious in- 
terest of Luther in the unio personalis and the communi- 
catio idiomatum was not merely the defence of the Real 
Presence, but the full value of the atonement through 
Christ.** In the conflict between the Lutherans and Re- 
formed on this subject there was a religious interest 
which cannot now be ignored. Also Prof. Becker feels 
that something essential is involved when he remarks 
with regard to the ancient dogma of the mutual permea- 
tion of the natures in Christ: “Eine Weiterbildung dieser 
Theorie, die von wesentlicher Bedeutung gewesen waere, 
erfolgte im Mittelalter nicht.”** But that development 
was offered by the Reformation age. While the deliver- 
ances of the Lutheran and the Reformed Confessions 
may bear the marks of theological thought as contrasted 
with religion, yet we cannot evade the fact that in con- 
fessional expression there cannot always be a clear-cut 
separation between theology and religion: the one is 
needed to express the other. 

(d) The treatment of Baptism in the catechism as 
interpreted by Irion and also by the “Fundamentals” is 
Lutheran. A Sacrament is defined as “a holy ordinance 
instituted by Christ Himself, in which by visible signs 
and means He imparts and maintains the new life.’’** 
In the “Fundamentals” we read on the Sacraments in 
general: “But these visible signs are more than signs, 
they are also means. In the Sacraments we have not 
only outward signs showing what Christ intends to do 


83 Note the words: “There are two natures, the divine and the 
human, inseparably conjoined in one person, one Christ, true God 
and true man He also (namely, this one Christ) descended 
into hell....rose.... ascended.... that He might sit 
forever reign, and have dominion .... and sanctify,” etc. 

84 See Plitt, Einleitung in die Augustana II, 79-102, p. 95. Cf. 
Neve, Introduction to Lutheran Symbolics, pp. 130-34. 

85 Glaubenslehre, p. 62. 

a Small Catechism, p. 58. Irion, p. 324 ff. Fundamentals p. 
118 ff. 
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inwardly, not only a seal or pledge that he is actually 
present in a spiritual way; these outward things are also 
the means through which He imparts the spiritual gifts 
of His grace, they are the vehicles of His spiritual bless- 
ings” (p. 119. Irion, p. 324). Again: “As iong as we 
dwell in the body, the body is the natural and only chan- 
nel through which the spiritual life is reached, just as 
we can only receive the Word of God by means of the 
bodily senses and their organs. Through the Sacra- 
ments God seeks to act upon the body for the sake of in- 
fluencing the spiritual life.”’’* On Baptism then is said: 
“Holy Baptism is the Sacrament by which the triune 
God imparts the new life to man”, etc. Offense should 
not be taken at the word “imparts;” it is even stronger 
than the term used in Art. IX of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion: “Through Baptism is offered the grace of God.” 
The Latin is offeratwr. As a translation of this term the 
German edition of the Evangelical Catechism seems to 
have chosen the word dargereicht. (Die Taufe ist das- 
jenige Sacrament, durch welches dem Menschen das 
neue Leben dargereicht wird.) It is to be remembered, 
however, that Art IX of the Augsburg Confession does 
not aim at formulating a complete doctrine of Baptism. 
In Art. II of the Confession salvation is made depend- 
ent upon being “born again through Baptism and the 
Holy Ghost.” Art. IX takes care of the specifically Lu- 
theran conception by the phrase “received into His 
grace” (recipiantur in gratiam Dei): Baptism is an ob- 
jective act of God where man is passive. Melanchthon 
says in the Apology: “Baptism is a work, not that we 
offer te God, but in which Gad baptizes us.”( 18). And 
so Luther, referring to Titus 3:5, calls it a “washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” But all 
this is brought out in unambiguous teaching in the 
“Erklaerung” of Dr. Irion and also in the “Fundamen- 


87 Fundamentals p. 119. Irion p. 352. These few words express 
a fundamentally Lutheran principle, and if adhered to consistently, 
not only with regard to Baptism, but also in conception of the 
Lord’s Supper, would themselves bring the German Evangelical 
Synod and the Lutheran Church together in a true union. 
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tals.” We read: “Holy Baptism is more than a mere 
symbol of the cleansing power of the Holy Spirit. The 
Baptism of John was such a symbol, but the Sacrament 
of Holy Baptism was needed to impart the Holy Spirit 
and with it the new life, Acts 19:1-7.” Again “Holy 
Baptism imparts what we could not otherwise obtain, 
the new life.’”’** On question 127 there is an evident de- 
viation of the “Fundamentals” from the decidedly Lu- 
theran teaching of Dr. Irion. He had formulated the 
subject for discussion as follows: “The divine gift of 
grace is comprehended in and connected with the 
water,” etc. His intention is to discuss the sacramental 
union between the materia terrestris and the materia 
coelestis. He calls the visible element (connected with 
the Word) not only a “sign”, but also a “means” and 
“vehicle” (Mittel und Traeger) for communicating the 
spiritual gift, i. e., the new life and the forgiveness of 
sins. He quotes Augustine’s definition: “The Word is 
added to the element and so the Sacrament comes into ex- 
istence” and also adds the words in Luther’s Catechism: 
“It is not the water, indeed, that produces these effects, 
but the Word of God, which accompanies and is connect- 
ed with the water, and our faith which relies on the 
Word of God connected with the water,” etc. The “Fun- 
damentals’, aiming to conform to the material of the 
synod’s brief catechism under the question “what is the 
visible sign in Baptism?” omits (p. 125) the references 
to Augustine and Luther. The water is called “only a 
visible sign for the gift of God,” a “symbol of the be- 
ginning of the new life,” and the terms “means” and 


88 Fundamentals, p. 122. Irion, pp. 320, 333. This is different 
from the teaching of the Heidelberg Catechism in questions 69, 72, 
73. See our quotation from Graul, sub III, 3. In our judgment, 
the thought in Dr. Irion’s “Erklaerung” (pp. 330, 338) and in the 
“Fundamentals” (pp- 122, 123, 127, 129) that is Baptism only the 
“seed-germ” of regeneration is planted has been stressed a little 
too much. It is not correct to say that under all circumstances 
“baptized persons must be converted before they can become 
really regenerated.” We know, of course, that in the relation of 
regeneration to conversion and on regeneration to Baptism there 
are various modes of expression. Cf. the article “Wiedergeburt” 
in Meusel, Kirchl. Handlexikon VII, pp. 240 ff. 
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“vehicle” (Traeger), which are employed by Irion have 
here been altogether eliminated. Yet on pp. 118 and 
119, in dealing with the Sacraments in general, we see 
that the “Fundamentals” also speak of “means through 
which He (Christ) imparts the spiritual gifts of grace,” 
these means being called “the vehicles of His spiritual 
blessings,” and of Baptism in particular it is said that 
“God gives in and with the water the gift of spiritual 
life.” Is it merely to avoid repetition and because of the 
narrower scope of the question (127) that these devia- 
tions were decided on? 

It is the appreciation of Infant Baptism in the mean- 
ing of the Lutheran Church, together with the practice 
of confirmation preceeded by a thorough religious in- 
struction, which lifts the German Evangelical Synod out 
of the class of the denominations of our country and 
places it in an undeniable relation to the Lutheran 
Church—in spite of the fact that in a number of prin- 
ciples touching the Union (cf. III, 1-2; 5), also 
in the appreciation of the Sacrament of the Altar, 
as we shall see, this body has established itself upon 
positions which Lutheranism can never recognize with- 
out denying itself. 

(e) The forms for preparatory service and absolu- 
tion®® are also Lutheran. Here also the Lutheran ten- 
dency of the body can be noticed. 

(f) The treatment of the Lord’s Supper in the Evan- 
gelical Catechism is not satisfactory from a Lutheran 
view-point. As on the subject of Baptism so also 
in part five on the holy Supper the words of Luther are 
not used in the catechism proper; the interpretation is 
in other language. To the first question in the edition 
for the catechumens (English): “What is the Lord’s 
Supper?” the answer is given: “The Lord’s Supper is 
that Sacrament by which we receive the Body and the 
Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ as the nourishment of 
our new life,” etc., the German catechism says: “durch 


89 Cf. Evangelical Book of Worship, p. 158 ff. 
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welches der neue Mensch den Leib und das Blut. ..emp- 
faengt.” In Dr. Irion’s “Erklaerung,” published 1897 
(pp. 354 f.), the same expression (der neue Mensch) is 
used and interpreted. Also in the “Fundamentals” we 
read (p. 186): “The Lord’s Supper is that Sacrament by 
which the new man receives the Body and Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as the nourishment of his new life.” 
But in the latest edition of the catechism for catechu- 
mens this phrase “the new man” has been omitted. This 
would indicate that the teaching of Calvinism that the 
believer only receives the heavenly gift is not to be given 
as the recognized doctrine of the synod. Dr. Irion is 
generally on the Lutheran side. He writes: “How is it 
with the unworthy? What does he receive and what 
does he not receive? It is evident that man through his 
faith or unbelief cannot alter the Sacrament. Not man 
makes the Sacrament, but the almighty power of God. 
When, therefore, the signs and the means are there and 
the Word of God is added, then they are consecrated and 
they are offered as the Body and Blood of Christ to those 
who eat whether these are worthy or unworthy. Both, 
then, receive the same. The difference is in the effect, 
which is either blessing or judgment according to the 
difference between faith and unbelief.” This is certain- 
ly Lutheran language’! The “Fundamentals” are less 
outspoken, yet on this question virtually the same is ex- 
pressed (p. 138). 

There is, however, a consideration that cannot be 
passed by in this discussion. When the catechism says 
that ‘we receive the Body and the Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” we have to ask: What is here meant by 
these terms? We learned (sub. III, 3) that Calvin and 
several of the Calvinistic Confessions also speak of 
Christ’s Body being received in connection with the Sup- 
per, but meaning by that merely something spiritual, 
namely, the “sacrificial virtue or effects of the death of 
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Christ on the cross.”*® What is the meaning when the 
men of the German Evangelical Synod speak of Christ’s 
Body and Blood in the Supper? Dr. Irion, whose heart 
is in the Lutheran teaching, as we have seen again and 
again, reviews the teachings of Luther, Zwingli and Cal- 
vin (pp. 363 f.) and then says of Luther’s Real Pres- 
ence: “This is also accepted by the Evangelical 
Church.” (Dazu bekennt sich auch die Evangelische 
Kirche). But for a Lutheran accepting the position of 
the Union it is impossible to avoid inconsistencies. After 
Dr. Irion has admitted that to Zwingli the Lord’s Supper 
is a “mere memorial” and that according to Calvin 
“bread and wine are after all only empty signs and that 
the holy Supper gives us nothing that could not be re- 
ceived outside of the same, namely, through real prayer 
and meditation of the Word of God,” he says: “The 
Evangelical Church also recognizes (laesst zu Recht 
bestehen) the Reformed doctrine, although she accepts 
Luther’s teaching as the profoundest” (p. 364). The 
above quoted sentence of Dr. Irion (“This is also accept- 
ed by the Evangelical Church’) is omitted by the “Fun- 
damentals” (see p. 141), which then make the following 
statement: “The Evangelical Church does not undertake 
to decide for or against any one of these (Lutheran, 
Zwinglian, Calvinian) teachings, since both Christ and 
the Apostles, while stating the fact, are silent as to the 
manner in which the believers receive the Body and 
Blood of Christ” (p. 142). 

Before proceeding in our review, we feel constrained to 
remark that the Lutheran Church can never admit that 
the Scriptures say nothing on the manner in which Body 
and Blood of Christ are received in the holy Supper. Ac- 
cording to the words of institution, reported four times 
in the New Testament with almost identical terms, it is 
by eating and by drinking. The mystery in the Lord’s 


go Cf. Hodge, Systematic Theology III, 645 f. We quote once 
more these words of Calvin: “From the hidden fountain of di- 
vinity, life is in a wonderful manner infused into the flesh of 
Christ and thence flows out to us.” 
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Supper is in the sacramental union between the earthly 
and the heavenly elements; not in the question whether 
the communication of Christ’s glorified humanity takes 
place in, with and under bread and wine through eating 
and drinking, or, as taught by Calvin, that the life from 
the Body of Christ (ex carne et sanguine Christi) is 
poured out upon the believer in connection with (cum) 
an eating and drinking of merely bread and wine.” But 
the question which has not yet been answered is: What 
does the catechism of the German Evangelical Synod (and 
the Book of Worship) understand by the terms “Body 
and Blood of Christ”? Luther’s catechism says: “It is 
the true Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Art. 
X of the Augsburg Confession says that “Body and Blood 
of Christ are truly present and distributed to those that 
eat.” Dr. Irion keeps his “Erklaerung” throughout in 
conformity with this teaching of the Lutheran Confes- 
sions (cf. pp. 356 f., 362 f., 368). Is his view the 
teaching of the synod? While the book is published by 
the synod, yet we saw that in the introduction by the lit- 
erary committee certain teachings are regarded as indi- 
vidual positions of the author and characterized as ex- 
pression of theological liberty. On page 356, writing on 
the Body and Blood of Christ in the Supper, Irion says: 
“Therefore Christ has made provision that we can feed 
upon His Body and Blood in the Supper, this means that 
we shall receive Jesus in His essence (wesenhaft) into 
ourselves, and by so doing His redemption, His sin-con- 
quering power..... If we now feed upon (geniessen) 
the Body and Blood of Jesus we receive Himself and by 
that our own redemption.” After having observed the 
persistency with which Dr. Irion expresses the Real Pres- 
ence on the basis of the sacramental union, we cannot be- 
lieve that with these words he intended an approach to 
Calvinism. Calvin rejected the Real Presence; yet, as 
we have seen, he speaks of a receiving of the Body and 
Blood of Christ in the Supper. But by that he meant 


91 On this matter Dr. Irion speaks very correctly on pp. 362 
and 363. 
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that by faith the elect receive something spiritual from 
the Body of Christ, which in reality is absent. “From 
the hidden fountain of divinity, life is, in a wonderful 
manner, infused into the flesh of Christ, and thence flows 
out to us.” This “dynamic” or “virtual” presence, as 
Hodge and others have called it, seems to be favored by 
the author of the “Fundamentals.” In his abridged 
translation of the above quoted passage by Dr. Irion it 
has been put as follows: “His Body and Blood which He 
has given for us for the remission of sins stand for the 
sin-conquering power (italics by the author) of His 
atonement and redemption. By receiving it we receive 
Himself and His work of redemption and strengthen the 
inner man and the new life” (p. 187). Are these words 
intended to express the conception of Calvin, or are they 
to represent a middle ground between Calvin and Luther? 
We reiterate a previous statement:* “There is no mid- 
dle doctrine between Luther and Calvin.” Yet on page 
140 of the “Fundamentals” we read that “the bread and 
wine are vehicles of the Body and the Blood of Christ,” 
and on page 119: “In the Lord’s Supper He gives in and 
with the bread and wine His Body and His Blood as the 
nourishment of the new life.” Can this be maintained 
with consistency now when Christ’s Body and Blood are 
not really present, but merely “stand for the sin-conquer- 
ing power of His atonement and redemption?” If it is 
this that we mean by Christ’s Body and Blood, then there 
is no need for outward signs as vehicles, but the receiv- 
ing takes place through the faith which responds to the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. Such a conception would 
also be out of harmony with what was written on page 
119 on the Sacraments in general: “These outward 
things are also the means through which He imparts the 
spiritual gifts of His grace; they are the vehicles of His 
spiritual blessings.” Lutheranism and Calvinism each 
represent a historically developed system, and it is im- 
possible to create a consistent tertium quid by patching 


92 See the references above, sub III, 3. 
93 Cf. p. 41; in Lutheran Quarterly, Oct. 1918, p. 576. 
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the two together in an artificial way. But is this spirit 
ualistic conception of the Body and Blood of Christ in the 
“Fundamentals” the really accepted teaching of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Synod? This would be misunderstand- 
ing the general position of this body. It simply gives 
freedom to teach Lutheran or Reformed on this subject. 
“Such difference within the agreement on the funda- 
mentals is legitimate in the Evangelical Church.” A 
confessional expression is avoided. 

The official position of the synod with regard to teach- 
ing on the Lord’s Supper is expressed in the “Evangel- 
ical Book of Worship” (1916). Let us review for a mo- 
ment the liturgical formulas there presented. Their aim 
is to satisfy both types of teaching. The first liturgical 
formula (p. 162 f.) is offered to those of Lutheran con- 
viction. In doctrinal thought it is Lutheran, but it bears 
the marks of the Union in two points: (1) Before recit- 
ing the words of institution the minister is to say: “Let 
us hear with reverent hearts the words of Christ, insti- 
tuting this holy Supper.” This introductory remark be- 
fore the act of consecration reminds us of the formula 
with which the Prussian Church Union came into exist- 
ence.> The suggestion to the communicant is: Such 
were the words of Christ; now interpret them as they 
may appeal to you. (2) For the distribution of the wine 
two forms are offered. The first is: “Take and drink, 
this is the Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was shed 
for you, and for many, for the remission of sins; this do 
in remembrance of Him.” And then this alternate is of- 
fered: “Take and drink ye all of it; this is the Cup of the 
New Covenant in the Blood of Christ, which was shed for 
you, and for many, for the remission of sins.” (So also 
the second form). This is entirely Scriptural and in har- 
mony with the words used in giving the bread. The Lu- 
theran Church also uses them in connection with the con- 
secration of the elements, but not as a form of distribu- 


94 Cf. the preface to Dr. Irion’s “Erklaerung” by the Literary 
Committee of the synod. 

95 Compare here what we wrote on page 120 (separate print) 
in Lutheran Quarterly, Oct. 1919, p. 535 f. See foot-note 19. 
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tion, because here she wants to profess the Real Pres- 
ence. Besides the element of accommodation to the Re- 
formed there is in this outward conformity to the Scrip- 
ture words the suggestion of treating the doctrinal differ- 
ence as an open question. The second liturgical formula 
is obviously designed to be used by those of more Re- 
formed persuasion. Here the “Exhortation” (p. 166) 
reads as follows: “Dearly Beloved: Our Blessed Saviour 
Jesus Christ, instituted the Sacrament of the holy com- 
munion that it might be the abiding memorial of His 
atoning death; the seal of His perpetual presence in the 
Church through the Holy Spirit; the mystical represen- 
tation of the sacrifice of Himself on the cross; the pledge 
of His undying love to His people; and the bond of His 
loving union and fellowship with them to the end of 
time.” And then we read: “We have to do here, not with 
outward signs merely, but with heavenly realities which 
these signs represent.” What are these “heavenly re- 
alities”? Here is room for all those shades of interpre- 
tation that associate themselves with Calvin’s concep- 
tion of that “spiritual substance” from the life of Christ, 
which at the Supper is flowing out to the believing com- 
municant. 

After this excursion into the “Evangelical Book of 
Worship,” we return again to the catechism as inter- 
preted by the “Fundamentals,” believing that our review 
of the liturgical formulas has confirmed what this little 
book, in the now following quotations, offers as a charac- 
terization of the confessional position of the German 
Evangelical Synod. On page 142 we read: “The Evan- 
gelical Church does not undertake to decide for or against 
any one of these teachings..... The Evangelical Church 
believes in unity rather than in uniformity of doctrine, 
and in conformity with its acknowledged principle in 
points of disagreement always employs the exact words 
of Scripture in the administration of the Sacrament.” 
Our arguments against this position has been expressed 
in this chapter, sub III, 2. The following paragraph, in- 
corporated in the “Fundamentals,” (p. 142 f.) character- 
izes the position of the synod by offering the following: 
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“Two knights of old, who, coming from opposite direc- 
tions, one day met before the statue of a great warrior. 
After greeting one another they fell to admiring the 
work of the artist, praising the various details of feature, 
position, etc. ‘Look at the great silver shield,’ said the 
one, ‘how naturally he holds it aloft.’ ‘Silver shield, say- 
est thou,’ said the other, ‘the shield is of gold.’ ‘Gold,’ 
replied the other, ‘do I not see with my own eyes that it 
is silver? How can it be gold? ‘And I say it is gold” 
hotly retorted the other. ‘To say it is of silver is false.’ 
‘No man accuses me of falsehood unpunished,’ cried the 
other in rage, as he rushed at his opponent with drawn 
sword. The mortal combat was soon over, and as the 
victor, himself mortally wounded, gazed at the shield 
above him, his dying look was dazzled by the glittering 
gold. One side of the shield was of silver, the other of 
gold!” 

This story is told to show “the value and beauty of the 
Evangelical way of treating the different points of view 
on this or any other subject.” The Lutheran Church 
does not deny that the Lord’s Supper is also a memorial. 
She also makes use of the analogies of Calvin in her li- 
turgical formulas. But in the doctrinal conception not 
only the Zwinglian, but also the view of Calvin stands 
opposed to the Real Presence of Luther. The two posi- 
tions are exclusive the one of the other. Yes and No can 
not dwell together in one conviction. If it were so simple 
to harmonize the entire difference between the Lutheran 
and the Reformed Church, then it would be difficult, in- 
deed, to understand how the Reformers in their time and 
the centuries of great theologians after them, up to the 
present day, could have labored on the solution of the 
problem in vain. We cannot so ignore the History of 
Dogma. 


5. The Confessional Paragraph of the German Evan- 
gelical Synod. 


It reads as follows: “The German Evangelical Synod 
of North America, as a part of the Evangelical Church, 
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defines the term ‘Evangelical Church’ as denoting that 
branch of the Christian Church which acknowledges the 
Holy Scripture of the Old and New Testaments as the 
Word of God, the sole and infallible guide of faith and 
life, and accepts the interpretation of the Holy Scripture 
as given in the Symbolical Books of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches, the most important being the Augs- 
burg Confession, Luther’s and the Heidelberg Cate- 
chisms, in so far as they agree, but where they disagree, 
the German Evangelical Synod of North America adheres 
strictly to the passages of Holy Scripture bearing on the 
subject, and avails itself of the liberty of conscience pre- 
vailing in the Evangelical Church.”®* We shall try to dis- 
cuss the practical questions suggesting themselves from 
the examination of this doctrinal basis. 

This confessional paragraph, on which the synod, 
agreed at an early time of its history,*’ may be called the 
dynamic of its church literature and of its public teach- 
ing. It is this confessional paragraph that sanctions all 
the Union features which we have reviewed in the pre- 
ceding discussions, or, rather, is the source of them. It 
may be of interest here to quote the confessional obliga- 
tion taken by a candidate for the ministry at his ordina- 
tion. Affirmation is to be made to the following ques- 
tion: “Do you promise to preach the Word of God in 
purity and sincerity as it is contained in the Old and New 
Testament and promulgated in the articles of faith 
adopted by our Evangelical Church?”®* These articles of 
faith must mean the Lutheran and the Reformed Con- 
fessions “in so far as they agree”; a specifically Lutheran 
or Calvinistic teaching in all the points of disagreement, 
then, would lie beyond the confessional obligation, and, 


06 Schory, p. 7- Kokritz, in “Fundamentals I,” p. 31. 

97 It was in 1848. But already in 1841 the “Deutscher Evange- 
lischer Kirchenverein des Westens” had adopted a confessional 
basis in which it accepted “that interpretation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which is deposited in the symbolical books of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran and the Evangelical Reformed Church of Ger- 
many, in so far as these agree.” This form was then superceded 
by the above-quoted paragraph. See Muecke, as cited, p. 118. 

98 Evangelical Book of Worship, p. 225. 
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therefore, cannot claim more weight than private 
opinion. 

It is evident that the synod in organizing itself upon 
this basis was hopeful of being able to unite Lutherans 
and Reformed in one organization. Not much of this hope 
has been realized. Rev. J. H. Horstmann, editor of the 
“Evangelical Herald,” writes: “The Evangelical Synod 
was founded with the purpose of promoting the unity of 
the spirit in the bonds of peace, and of bringing abcut 
organic union between Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
wherever possible.*® But in the same article he admits 
that “there is no longer a reasonable possibility of real- 
izing the aim with which the Evangelical Synod was 
founded” (p. 260). While it is true that the synod has 
held open the doors for Lutherans and Reformed alike 
yet its constituency is made up chiefly of people brought 
up in the Lutheran Church of Germany and their de- 
scendants. In the seventy-five years of its history it has 
not attracted any existing organization or group of Luth- 
erans or Reformed here in America to its platform. The 
reason lies in the dualism of the confessional basis which 
permeates the entire official and private literature of the 
synod as we have seen. 

Certainly Lutheranism cannot settle upon the Union 
principle, and from all that we know of its genius, it 
never will. It has been said that there was a time when 
a union could have been effected with the old General 
Synod of the Lutheran Church in America. But this is an 
utter misjudgment of the historical situation. The old 
General Synod, while very liberal with regard to confes- 
sional matters and willing to fraternize with non-Luth- 
erans, nevertheless watched jealously over the identity of 
Lutheranism in America, and always opposed, not only 
organic union, but also institutional co-operation with 
the Reformed.’ Never in the history of the General 
Synod was there a prospect for a union on the basis of 


99 Magazin fuer Evangelische Theologie und Kirche, July 1919, 
Pp. 250. 

100 See Neve, Brief History of the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, 2nd ed., p. gg f. 
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anything like the confessional paragraph of the German 
Evangelical Synod. There might have been a union on 
the basis of the Augsburg Confession with much latitude 
of interpretation, but that would not have kept such a 
Melanchthonian-Lutheran body from developing in the 
direction of the doctrinal basis as formulated by the 
United Lutheran Church in America. Lutheranism is 
doctrinal in its genius. Facts such as these that the Me- 
lanchthon Synod and the Franckean Synod (district 
bodies of the old General Synod), organized on the basis 
of Melanchthonianism, could not maintain themselves, 
and that in the present United Norwegian Synod the more 
pietistic Hauge Synod was absorbed by the confessional 
elements—all such facts carry with them their own les- 
sons. At times and in certain places, Melanchthonianism 
has been a ferment in Lutheran theology, but, when or- 
ganized upon its own principles, it has never been con- 
structive in establishing churches with the element of 
permanency.?® 

Next to the Lutherans the nearest to the German Evan- 
gelical Synod are the German Reformed, because here, 
through the Bucero-Melanchthonian bridges and through 
the bond of German pietism, there are certain points of 
contact and avenues of approach.’ But even though the 
Heidelberg Catechism is mentioned in the German Evan- 
gelical confessional basis, the German Reformed Church 
of America has never seriously considered a union. The 
dualism between Lutheranism and Calvinism naturally 
stands in the way. Doctrinally the Reformed Church is 
more pliable than the Lutheran, yet it cannot dispense 
with theological consistency in the confessional basis; it 
cannot ignore its history and the History of Dogma. 

The reason for failing to realize the original aim of a 
union between Lutherans and Reformed is given by a 
member of the synod with this remark: ‘We have not 
accomplished a real union between Calvinism and Luth- 


101 See the very interesting remarks on this subject by Kahnis 
in “Der Innere Gang des Deutschen Protestantismus,” I, p. 106. 

1o2 Dr. Geo. W. Richard of the Reformed Seminary at Lan- 
caster, Pa., characterizes the Heidelberg Catechism as “Calvinism 
modified by the German genius.” See his “Heidelberg Catechism,” 
p. 96, cf. 103. 
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eranism in our own church.’* The fact is, the time 
for a real doctrinal union has passed.*** And another 
contributor to the “Magazin,” after having asked whether 
the German Evangelical Synod can hope to become the 
United Evangelical Church of America, answers: “A 
view upon all that we call historical development contra- 
dicts such (dream). Let us not play with big thoughts 
nor intoxicate ourselves with far-reaching plans.’’* 

» Between the teachings of the two churches of the Re- 
formation the German Evangelical Synod is more Luth- 
eran than Reformed in its doctrinal tendency. In the 
evasiveness of expression on the states of Christ and in 
the Lord’s Supper, even. in reference to the Heidelberg 
Catchism in the confessional paragraph, also in the for- 
mal departure from the words of Luther’s catechism, the 
synod does not speak its real heart; all these elements be- 
tray the marks of mere accommodation to the union prin- 
ciple. Its Lutheran spirit comes to expression in the 
doctrine of Baptism (in connection with a strong appre- 
ciation of confirmation), in the observation of the church 
year, in the composition of the church hymnal, in the 
contents and the temper of its preaching, in its devotional 


103 R. Niebuhr in Magazin fuer Ev. Theologie und Kirche, 
March 1919, p. 127. Rev. J. H. Horstmann, in an article of some 
fine observations under the title “A Study of the Relationship in 
Lutheranism and Calvinism” in the same periodical (July 1919, p. 
259 f.), says, after referring to some recently accomplished family 
unions: “The new alignments now taking place are only making 
more clear the two antagonistic elements that need to be in- 
wardly reconciled before anything like outward and organic union 
can be expected. In the last analysis Lutheranism and Calvinism, 
which divided European Protestantism into two hostile camps in 
the sixteenth century, still remain the divisive factors in the 
twentieth. In the light of present conditions their relationship, 
we believe, constitutes a vital problem of Protestantism in Amer- 
ica.” Yes, here is the real difficulty. 

104 May we again call attention to our thoughts on pp. 36 and 
62 (special print) and in Lutheran Quarterly, 1918, p. 570 and 1919, 
p. 211. 

105 J. Krause, in Magazin, Sept., 1919, p. 340: “Spielen wir doch 
nicht mit grossen Gedanken, berauschen wir uns nicht an weit- 
auschanenden Plaenen.” 
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literature, and in its Inner Mission work.’ The non- 
Lutheran features of the synod are seen chiefly in its Me- 
lanchthonian (humanistic) aversion to the Lutheran 
Church’s doctrinal definiteness,’” in its concessions to the 
Reformed in the confessional paragraph, in the cate- 
chism and in the ministerial acts, particularly regarding 
the Lord’s Supper." Yet with all this there is in the 
synod an outspoken antipathy to what we have called 
“high Calvinism’ ;’° especially against the legalism of 
the Calvinistic churches and their mixing of Church and 
State.° This feeling has been intensified through ob- 
servations during the world war." 

In closing our discussion we cannot help feeling con- 
vinced that the organization of the German Evangelical 
Synod upon the confessional paragraph here under con- 
sideration has proved itself a misfit to church conditions 
as they have later developed. The work of the synod 
has been chiefly among the Lutherans; comparatively few 
Reformed have sought membership, perhaps not more 


106 This judgment may seem to be out of harmony with what 
we wrote sixteen years ago in our publication “Ist zwischen den 
Unierten Amerikas und der Landeskirche Preussens kein Unter- 
schied?” (cf. 18). But when the remark was made there that in 
the German Evangelical Synod the Reformed element prevails, 
we had in mind chiefly the conception of the Lord’s Supper, and 
matters related to this doctrine, taking the position of Julius 
Stahl that in a real union between Lutherans and Reformed it is 
always the Lutheran side that has to make the concession. This 
is our position to-day, but that does not mean that in its general 
character, doctrinal and practical, the synod is more Reformed 
than Lutheran. 

107. Cf. p. 42 (separate print), Luth. Quarterly, 1918, p. 577; also 
separate print p. 194 f., Luth. Quarterly, 1919, p. 385 f. 

108 The attitude on the Lord’s Supper is especially regretable 
from the Lutheran point of view. Luther and the consistent theo- 
logians of the Lutheran Church have always regarded an unam- 
biguous attitude to the Real Presence as one of the chief tests of 
Lutheranism. (Cf. reprint p. 30, also p. 14 f.; in Lutheran Quarterly. 
Oct. 1918, p. 564 f.; also Lutheran Quarterly, Jan‘y 1918, p. 112 f.) 
And it may also be said that the Union principle as such, namely, 
the principle of accommodation in doctrinal matters, begets a 
practice different from the practice that characterizes the Luth- 
eran Church. 

109 Cf. our discourses p. 40 ff.; Luth. Quarterly, 1918, p. 574 ff. 

110 See Horstmann in “Magazin,” November 19190, p. 430 ff. 

111 See minutes of Kansas District, 1919, p- 6; of Nebraska 
District, 1919, pp- 14, 20, 21; cf. Michigan District, p. 28. See also 
the excellent address of Prof. K. Bauer at Elmhurst, Ill., (pub- 
lished 1917) “Der Freiheitskampf der Reformation in Lichte der 
Gegenwart.” 
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than have found their way into the various synods of the 
United Lutheran Church. When at the time of the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair (1893) Dr. A. Stoecker, former court- 
preacher in Berlin, visited in America and co-operated 
especially with the ministers of the German Evangelical 
Synod, it took this keen and practical churchman only a 
short time to see that mistake. He said that the synod 
should have established itself simply upon the Augsburg 
Confession and Luther’s Catechism.™* If this had been 
done, if the Heidelberg Catechism had been omitted from 
the confessional basis, then the synod would have been in 
German what for a long time the old General Synod was 
in English, the “broad church” of Lutheranism. Then 
the way would have been open at any time for a consis- 
tent and natural historic development towards a more 
confessional position. As it is now, the approach even 
to the mildest bodies of Lutheranism is made difficult be- 
cause of a confessional basis which no Lutheran Synod 
can recognize without denying its faith; not to speak of 
the misdevelopment which the membership of the body 
has suffered under the influence of the dualism expressed 
in that basis. 

The fathers of the German Evangelical Synod evidently 
had in mind to transplant the Church Union of Germany 
to American soil.%* But then was a time altogether dif- 
ferent from to-day, a time of strong German immigra- 
tion when it seemed that there would never be an end to 
German church work in America. Seventy-five years 
ago there was little thought of a time when the national 
development towards the English would seriously affect 
the churches of foreign extraction. Neither was there 
any thought of a time when the denominational problem 
would be altogether changed. The problem to-day for 
the German Evangelical Synod is no longer whether Ger- 
man Protestantism, that is, the followers of the Augs- 
burg Confession and those of the Heidelberg Catechism, 


112 Cf. Koch, Wie lange hinket ihr auf beiden Seiten?, p. 14 f. 

113 Sixteen years ago Dr. Kawerau, then professor in Berlin 
and member of the Evangelische Oberkirchenrat, said in a criti- 
cal review of the writer’s pamphlet on the Union: The Church 
Union of Germany is a structure (Kirchengebilde) which cannot 
be transplanted to a country where the historical conditions have 
not been the same. 
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can be united in one organization; but the question now 
is, in the linguistically transitional development of the 
body: Can the milder type of German Protestantism, doc- 
trinally Bucero-Melanchthonian, but religiously Luthero- 
mystical in character, enter into a wedlock with “high 
Calvinism” in the form of Scotch Presbyterianism, or 
with the churches of the type of American Methodism? 
It is this problem with which the German Evangelical 
Synod of to-day sees itself confronted. In the face of 
this question some of the younger men advise going to 
Geneva, others insist on going to Wittenberg, and the 
majority, because of the danger in such movements, 
urges continuance as an independent organization.'"* 

The Lutheran Church is justified in having a special 
interest in the final outcome of the development of this 
body, because by far the most of its old members were 
Lutherans. Because of its entire isolation from the 
Lutheran Church of America, resulting from literary 
conflict and practical friction, it is quite natural that in 
the German Evangelical Synod, especially among its 
younger ministry, the leaning to the Reformed side of 
American Protestantism has been growing. Another 
generation may land the synod in the Calvinistic camp. 
Is there no way of bringing about a touch between the 
German Evangelical Synod and American Lutheranism? 
The development in the Evangelical Synod has been of 
such a nature that at the present time union would be an 
impossibility. But if the synod could see its way clear 
to establish itself upon the Augsburg Confession only, 
then there might develope a communion of church inter- 
ests which could be strengthened by free conferences 
that might lead us more and more to a common under- 
standing in confessional matters. 

Some further lessons suggested by this chapter, as well 
as preceding ones, will be given in a closing article. 


114 See in Magazin, Mar. 1919, p. 125 ff., the article by Niebuhr, 
“Where Shall We Go?” also Minutes of Nebraska District, 1919, 
p. 14 (6, c.) In Magazin of May, 1919, p. 194, see the article of 
Henninger, “Why Go At All?” Cf. Koch, Wie lange hinket ihr 
auf beiden Seiten? p. 7 ff. 


Springfield, Ohio. 
Hamma Divinity School, 
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ARTICLE VI. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT 
IN ENGLISH. BY PROF. J. A. SINGMASTER 


(From the April Quarterlies) 


CHURCH UNION 


Dr. Wm. Adams Brown of Union Seminary, in an ar- 
ticle on “How We May Unite,” in the Constructive Quar- 
terly (June) speaks very sensibly of Church Union on 
this wise :— 

No movement for organic union on a large scale can 
hope for success which is not preceded and accompanied 
by similar union in the uniting denominations. For each 
- denomination is in its history and traditions an epitome 
of the church as a whole It includes the same contrasts 
in temper and spirit; the same differences in theory and 
conviction; the same varieties in organization and activi- 
ty. Highly organized Churches, like the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, are limited in their power of co-opera- 
tion with other Christians by the lack of close co-ordina- 
tion between the different dioceses. Loosely organized 
Churches like the Baptists are hindered by the strength 
of their consciousness of the spiritual unity already exist- 
ing. In each case there is need of a period of education 
and experiment, not only in understanding the point of 
view of other Christian bodies, but in mastering the limi- 
tations and weaknesses of one’s own. 

Such education and experiment must follow two lines: 
first, the line of organization and legislation. Machinery 
must be devised through which united action can be 
taken when the conscience of the Church is ready for the 
step. Such machinery is lacking to-day in most of our 
larger Churches, or if it exists it is in forms so cum- 
brous as to be practically unavailable. The war taught 
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us a lesson here. It showed us, in the first place, that the 
agencies for union did not exist in the Churches as at 
present organized. It pointed out, in the second place, 
the kind of organization which is possible if the will to 
unity be there. 

More important, however, is education in the realm 
of sentiment and feeling. Existing obstacles to union, as 
we have seen, are of two kinds: those which spring out 
of the exaggeration of the importance of external union, 
and those which spring from its undue depreciation. 
Each group of extremists fears and distrusts the other, 
but between them they are strong enough to hamper the 
action of the more moderate elements which both desire 
union and think they see how it can be attained. 


EMPIRICAL ARGUMENT FOR THE IDEA OF GOD 
In the Reformed Church Review Dr. Theo. F. Herman, 


in an article on “The Idea of God” finds in Christian ex- 
perience the best ground for faith in God. 

Empiricism is the key to the modern method of ascer- 
taining and establishing the idea of God. And empiri- 
cism, likewise, is the keynote of modern apologetics. We 
are eager and glad to submit our Christian conception of 
God to the test of universal experience. We claim for it, 
not the sanction of absolute standards of truth nor the 
safeguard of infallible authority. Our only claim for it 
is the sure certification of life and the authentication of 
history. We believe that faith in the God and Father of 
our Lord is being increasingly established and vindicat- 
ed by the facts of universal experience. If not by the 
lure of the gospel, then by the logic of life, our race is 
slowly learning that there is a throne in the universe, 
and that its occupant is the Father of our Lord; that 
there is a gracious purpose running through the ages, 
wrought into the very constitution of the universe and 
finding utterance in the consciousness of mankind; that 
there is a redemptive power at work throughout all space 
and time, whose inmost essence is sacrificial love. 
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And it is from this point of view, it seems to me, that 
the challenge of our time for the rehabilitation of a liv- 
ing God is felt in its full force and in its rich promise. 
Through all the tumult and tragedy of our chaotic time 
there runs a deep undertone. It is the cry of the baffled 
heart of mankind. Show us the Father and it sufficeth 
us? Dead are the answers to the riddle of the universe 
propounded by Haeckel and Hegel. Scientists no long- 
er believe that this world is a soulless mechanism, and 
philosophers no longer believe that it is a mechanical ab- 
solutism. There was no room for Christ in the world of 
Haeckel; and none in Hegel’s world, except in an ab- 
stract and ideal sense. But, to say the least, there is 
abundant room for Christ in Bergson’s world of creative 
evolution and in the modern Vitalism of Driesch. Gone, 
also, is the ante belium mood of the masses, their com- 
placent contentment with meat, drink and merriment, 
their callous indifference to the things of the spirit. Mil- 
lions in all lands have learned anew that man lives not by 
bread alone. They thirst for the living God—for a 
vision of Him that will neither stultify their reason nor 
violate heart and conscience. They long for the assurance 
that there is a providential order in this world; for faith 
in immortality; for faith in a living God, immanent in 
nature, in history, andin the soul of man for the re- 
demption of the world. 


BACK TO THE BIBLE 


Prof. Voyslav Yanitch of St. Sava College, Belgrade, 
Serbia in an article on “Christianity and the Modern 
Crisis” published in the Reformed Church Review utters 
the following noble evangelical sentiments: 

Let us return to Christianity, to that Christianity 
which was left to us by the Apostles and Evangelists in 
the books of the New Testament, so splendidly expounded 
by many of the Fathers. Let us go back to the old faith 
in the Christian God, the Creator of the Universe, and to 
His Son Jesus Christ, Who is the only light of the world. 
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Let us go back to Christ in the fear of God. We are call- 
ed by Theodore Roosevelt, the leader of the contempor- 
ary American nation, when he says: “To fear the Lord 
and do one’s duty. To fear the Lord in the right sense: 
to love Him, respect, honor and glorify Him.” Let us go 
back to faith in Christ and reject all false glamor of the 
liberalism of modern teachings. 

Let us go back to the old Church of Christ, to old 
Christian morals, where matrimony is a sacred thing 
and adultery, poison. Back to the religion of justice, 
truth, mercy, goodness, modesty. Only the Christian 
Church can give peace to the tired human soul. Let us 
go back to the Christian spirit of the times of the cata- 
combs. Let us go back still to that “conservative Chris- 
tianity”—as it is called by the spiritual originators of 
this modern bloody banquet. 

Let us go back to the Bible—that greatest book of all 
centuries, let it find a place in all Parliaments—and in 
our Serbian too—as it does in the great English Parlia- 
ment. Let it be to humanity the book of books, dogma 
of dogmas, and let the Christian teaching there revealed 
be the greatest law of humanity and let the following 
divine words said of God to Jesus Navin concerning the 
Mosaic law apply to every one: This book of the law 
shall not depart out of thy mouth, but thou shalt medi- 
tate therein day and night, that thou mayest observe to 
do according to all that is written therein; for then thou 
shalt make thy way prosperous and then thou shalt have 
good success. (Tostina 1, 8.) 


MINISTERIAL CANDIDATES IN FRANCE 


The following significant quotation is from the pen of 
Victor Monod of Paris from an article in the Harvard 
Theological Review on “The Religious and Moral Situa- 
tion in France.” 

The war developed a mind for religious things in a 
great many men who lived for long months with the 
thought of death daily present to them. This has led 
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many grown men to the religious calling. The great 
Catholic Seminary of Paris has in 1921 about 360 stu- 
dents, a number which it had never before reached. And 
what is still more remarkable among these 360 students 
there are 85 who had already made their start in an- 
other profession. We find among them a colonel of the 
general staff, fifty officers of the army, four naval offi- 
cers, six engineers, manufacturers, tradesmen, etc. The 
resort of. students has been so great that it has been 
found necessary to decline to admit forty foreign appli- 
cants of English speech and numerous Orientals. Thus 
the large cities are furnishing numerous candidates of 
every age to the priesthood and if the recruiting of the 
Catholic clergy taken as a whole remains insufficient, it 
may be hoped that the lack of numbers may be compen- 
sated in a measure by the quality of the recruits. 

The Protestant churches have had a similar experi- 
ence. They also have difficulty in finding pastors for the 
country churches But upon the benches of their semin- 
aries also sit officers, men wearing the ribbon of the Le- 
gion of Honor, grown men laying aside a profession upon 
which they had already entered to serve the church. The 
number of theological seminaries has been raised since 
the armistice from two to three; Strasbourg having been 
added to Paris and Montpelier. And in addition to the 
seminaries, various theological schools have been opened 
especially for the training of evangelists, missionaries, 
young women, and the like. The number of students of 
Protestant theology in 1921 is materially larger than 
1914, it reaches almost 150—a high figure, when it is re- 
membered that the number of active pastors is only 1100. 
But these recruits do not yet suffice to make good the 
losses of the war, nor the exodus of those who leave the 
ministry for lay professions that yield a less inadequate 
support. The rural population has not yet come to the 
point of making sufficient sacrifices to keep their church- 
es alive and secure to their ministers a situation worthy 
of their calling. 
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A DECADE OF LUTHER STUDY 


The above title is given by Dr. Preserved Smith to an 
elaborate review of Luther Bibliography during the past 
decade, published in the Harvard Theological Review. 
He groups the studies under 1. Early Life, 2. The Be- 
ginning of the Reformation, 3. The Growth of a Pro- 
testant Party, 4. Church Building, 5. Lost Years, and 
6. Works, Documents, Bibliographies, 

The following sentence will be read with interest 
“Professor Arthur C. McGiffert,.who once saw in Luther 
‘the conservative and intolerant?’ man who introduced a 
regime of religious bigotry for a long time as narrow and 
blighting to intellectual growth as Roman Catholicism at 
its worst and whose ‘ideals of liberty were not ours’ now 
asserts: ‘Not justification by faith is the central prin- 
ciple of the Protestant Reformation, but freedom for hu- 
man service.’ 

Dr. Smith has rendered valuable aid to Luther Study 
by his diligence, discrimination, and especially by his 
appreciation of the central figure of modern history. 


THE REFORMATION 


Prof. F. J. C. Hearnshaw of King’s College, London, 
speaks with great discernment of the Reformation in his 
article on “The Kingdom of God” in the Hibbert Journal. 

In vain did Councils seek to reform the Papacy and to 
restore the Kingdom of God; in vain did Dante pour 
forth the thunder of his lamentations and denunciations, 
calling upon the Caesar of his day to repeat the regeriera- 
tive work of Constantine and Charlemagne; in vain did 
Marsiglio of Padua announce that the true Kingdom of 
God was not the reprobate Papacy but the ever-pure 
democracy of Christian men and women. It had to be left 
to the Reformation to accomplish by violence what re- 
formers had been unable to achieve from within by a long 
process of peaceful persuasion. The Reformation dissolv- 
ed the mediaeval illusion of a terrestrial Kingdom of 
God, whether it were an Empire supreme over things 
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spiritual; a Papacy supreme over things temporal; or a 
visionary Respublica Christiana in which Emporer and 
Pope ruled as co-ordinate authorities, joint representa- 
tives of the pre-eminent Deity. It brought to an end the 
mediaeval confusion between the Church and the World. 
It revived the ancient spiritual ideal of the inward King- 
dom of God, re-emphasized the personal nature of reli- 
gion, recalled men to faith and good works and turned 
their hopes once again to the future Kingdom of Glory. 
No doubt the world has profited by the mediaeval efforts, 
however unsuccessful, extended over a thousand years, 
to bring the government of mankind into harmony with 
the divine will. Much was accomplished during that 
millenial period, both by Emperors and by Popes, to re- 
press wickedness and vice and to encourage true religion 
and virtue. But the main lesson of the failure of the 
theocracy of the Middle Ages is that the Church and the 
World are for ever distinct; that no alliance between 
God and Mammon is possible; and that the Kingdom of 
God cannot be established by carnal means, but must 
come (if it come at all) without observation, by the silent 


working of the Divine Spirit upon the souls of individual 
men. 


PROTESTANTISM IN PERU. 


The Rev. Jno. A. Mackay of the Free Church of Scot- 
land Mission, Lima, Peru, in his article on “Religious 
Currents in the Intellectual Life of Peru” published in 
The Biblical Review speaks as follows of the need of Pro- 
testantism in Peru: 

From what I know of the inner lives of even those who 
are sentimentally interested in Catholicism and the reli- 
gious proplem, only Protestant Christianity can save 
Peru for God and virtue, and I dare to say that the same 
is true of the other Latin lands. But if the present situa- 
tion is to be met with the seriousness it merits, the fol- 
lowing considerations should be attended to. It is peril- 
ous for the future of the Protestant missionary cause in 
South America to make it appear as part of a program 
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of pan-Americanism, as for example, pan-Americanism 
in its religious aspect. Let the term pan-Americanism 
be blotted out of missionary literature as a term that is 
dyed with a significance that is not congenial politically 
or sentimentally to many of the most serious minds on 
this southern continent. Let Protestantism stand in its 
own light, presenting its Bible and its Christ, and let a 
serious effort be made to interpret it to South America 
in its historic and religious aspects. And, above all, if 
India with its castes and its pariahs has needed special 
emphasis laid on the tragic and the compassionate as- 
pects of the person of the Lord, South America with its 
long centuries of bleeding images and priestly precepts 
needs that He be presented in all His masculinity and 
authority : 


LUTHER AT WORMS 


In the same Review, Dr. W. H. T. Dau has an article 
on “Luther at Worms” of which the editor says the fol- 
lowing: 

This contribution to the study of the life of Luther 
has been made upon the basis of original sources. We 
have here shown, first the causes which led to Luther’s 
citation to appear before the Diet, which action was con- 
trary to, and in defiance of, the canon law then in force. 
A second feature of the article is the great care with 
which the actual events connected with Luther’s appear- 
ance before the Diet have been traced out and described. 
We are able to follow the Reformer point by point in his 
journey to Worms and to appreciate the opposition and 
treachery that infested his way. Now and again his char- 
acter shows itself in some difficult point, but always he is 
the unswerving, faithful, courageous follower of his 
Lord, as evidenced by his prayer during the Diet, which 
Professor Dau quotes. Other documentary material 
serves to impress one with the character of the times 
and with the general difficulties encountered by those 
whose labors four centuries ago made Protestantism a 
mighty Christian force in the world. 
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THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH IN THE NEAR EAST 


In The International Review of Missions, Dr. 
Sherwood Eddy in writing of “the Christian Approach 
in the Near East” gives a hopeful outlook. We note 
particularly his opinion that “there must be much more 
conviction concerning the infamy of sin and proportion- 
ately less comparison of the respective merits or truth of 
the religions.” 

At the close of the month of meetings in five principal 
centres in Egypt, a group of Christian workers met to 
consider the outlook for a friendly approach to our Mos- 
lem brethren. As the result of this conference the fol- 
lowing principles were suggested: 

1. The immediate withdrawal of all controversial lit- 
erature which in the end proves to have a hindering ef- 
fect on the Mohammedans, especially the literature 
which is unnecessarily offensive, if on the attack, or bad 
tempered, if on the defensive. 

2. The only literature for Moslems which should be 
suffered to remain is literature of a suasive, informatory 
type, e. g., invitations to read the Bible, studies of as- 
pects of the redemptive work of Christ. 

3. Mohammed will have to be left severely alone. 

4. Modifications in the style of preaching should fol- 
low the same lines as the literature. There must be 
much conviction concerning the infamy of sin and pro- 
portionately less comparison of the respective merits or 
truth of the religions. 

In the light of the meetings held throughout the Near 
East and of altering political conditions in Turkey and 
Egypt and throughout the Mohammedan world, we be- 
lieve that the time is ripe for a direct, friendly and lov- 
ing approach to our Moslem friends with the good news 


of life abundant in Jesus Christ. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
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REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


ARTICLE VII. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Christianity and International Morality. By E. H. F. 
Campbell, M.A. With an Introduction by A. H. Mc- 
Neile, D.D., Cambridge. W. Heffer and Sons, Lit.D. 
78 pp. 

In writing in the opening chapters on the Period of the 
Middle Ages, the author says,—“The fact is, however, 
that the rise of the Papacy meant the decline of Chris- 
tianity.” 

Continuing, further on, in his discussions on “Protes- 
tantism and International Ethics,” the author writes,— 
“A whole series of nationalities grow up and fight each 
other in a spirit of relentless competition until we find 
Frederic the Great, and Louis XIV ranged one against 
the other, Frederick championing new political ideas 
closely identified with Protestantism, and Louis the old, 
those closely identified with Catholicism.” 

In the chapter on the “Pendulum of History,” the 
author writes,—“The essence of Bismark’s great struc- 
ture was that all men have not the same rights material 
or spiritual, all men are not in any sense equal” 

In writing about the “Church and League of Nations”, 
the author states, “But we cannot face the future with- 
out some international peryvou,'’“‘a change of mind of all 
the civilized nations, a corporate repentance on the larg- 
est scale.” 

In conclusion we read, “Christianity can and must 
solve all world problems. The task is beyond men, but 
God is interested,” and “man’s extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity.” 

The book is well printed, small and neatly put together, 
but brings no new thought. 

HENRY C. OFFERMAN 

Education for Self Realization and Social Service. By 
Frank Watts, M.A., London. University of London 
Press, Ltd., 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 4. 1920. 
275 pp. 

This book, one of the volumes of “The Humanist 
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Series” is by the lecturer on Phychology in the University 
of Manchester, who is also author of “Echo Personali- 
ties.” 

The author writes, “We have our Don Quixotes among 
us to-day, and we imagine, because they are professors 
and inspectors and respectable men generally, that they 
must be free from delusions.” 

Further on we read, “The parent who solves every diffi- 
culty for his child is the enemy not only of the child, but 
of Society.” 

Still further, we read, “Every educational scheme 
worthy of the name will make it possible for us to exploit 
the a-logical impulses and instinctive tendencies in the 
interests of a more abundant, and higher type of life.” 

Most modern, is the idea expressed, “Mr. Kenneth 
Richmond once pointed out, that the act of writing is in 
itself a powerful deterrent to the flow of inspiration in 
young children 

The concluding sentence reads, “Ever balanced in his 
interests in past and present, in theory and practice, in 
concrete circumstances and abstract principle must the 
teacher go forward with his heart set upon the future 
that is yet to be.” 

As is evident, and as the author states in his preface, 
this is a book written primarily for teachers of the 
young. Written in a country where the phychological 
study of Education is perhaps further advanced than in 
our country, it is a book that could be safely recommend- 
ed to every up-to-date education. 

HENRY C. OFFERMAN 


A Prison Chaplain On Dartmoor. By The Rev. Clifford 


Rickards. New York. Longman Green and Company. 
1920. 


This book is interesting as giving odd, and unusual ex- 
periences, in a place which most of us know only from 
the outside. It tells of humorous and tragic anecdotes 
that transpire behind prison bars. It makes wholesome 
reading, because it is written in a sympathetic vein. 
To all who have of the “milk of human kindness” it is 
recommended. 

HENRY C..OFFERMAN 
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The Portrait of the Prodical. Life Studies in the Experi- 
ences of the Prodical. By Joseph Nelson Greene. The 
Methodist Book Concern, New York. 12mo. 215 pp. 
$1.50. 


The parable of the prodigal son has often been called 
“the Pearl of the Parables.” Probably more sermons 
have been preached on this parable than on any other 
passage of the Scriptures of equal length. But our in- 
terest in it is perennial. It might seem as though noth- 
ing new could be said on it. But at least some of the old 
things can be said in a new way. The author of this vol- 
ume seems to have found a new path. At least he has 
found a very fresh and interesting way of presenting the 
old lessons. As he tells his readers in his brief “Fore- 
word,” his aim is not to offer a theological discussion of 
the parable. He approaches it entirely from the psy- 
chological and the practical standpoint. He claims that 
“the prodigal is more a type of the universal man that he 
is a type of the sinner seeking and finding God.” 

There are ten sermons in all. The titles of these are 
indicative of the particular phases of the prodigal’s ex- 
perience which each one discusses. They are also illustra- 
tive of the author’s gift for striking and suggestive state- 
ment of the truth. Hence we quote them: The Desire for 
Self-Assertion; The Quest for Experience; the Penalty 
of Waywardness; The Descent into Degeneracy; The 
Pitiless Distress; the Enthronement of Sanity; the Re- 
solve for Reformation; The Return to Normality; The 
Honest Confession; The Parental Reception. 

The thought is always clear. The style is fresh and vig- 
orous, often very beautiful. There are many literary re- 
ferences that indicate a wide and varied reading, and 
many fresh and homely illustrations drawn from com- 
mon life that give evidence that the preacher has lived 
close to the people and has been a constant and careful 
observer of them. It is safe to say that all who read 
these sermons will find both pleasure and profit in doing 
so. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ 


Evangelism. By F. Watson Hannan. The Methodist 
Book Concern, New York. 12 mo. 251 pp. Price 
$1.50 net. 


Dr. Hannan is now the head of the Department of 
Biblical Theology in Drew Theological Seminary at Madi- 
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son, New Jersey. He is unusually well qualified to dis- 
cuss the subject of Evangelism of which he treats in this 
volume. As a pastor he was thoroughly evangelistic in 
his preaching and methods of work and as a result is 
credited with constant accessions to the membership of 
his churches. Since he has become a teacher he has given 
even more careful study to the principles and methods of 
modern Evangelism. We have the rich fruits of both 
his study and his practice in this book. 

_The book is divided into four parts dealing respectively 
with “General Evangelism,” “Pastoral Evangelism,” 
“Sunday School Evangelism,” and “Practical Evangel- 
ism Conserving Results.” The author announces as his 
chief aim in the writing of the book “to give to young 
ministers a broader view of evangelism than is some- 
times held by showing how fundamental it is to all church 
activity, and thus helping them to be more efficient evan- 
gelistic pastors. It is hoped, however, that laymen also 
may be stimulated by it to a larger and more thorough 
evangelistic endeavor.” 

Dr. Hannan is of course a Methodist and he writes 
from the standpoint of the Methodist preacher and pas- 
tor. But his discussion of the subject is broad and sane, 
and his book abounds in valuable discussions and sug- 
gestions that will be valuable to every pastor who is 
eager to win souls to Christ and to have a share in the 
bringing in of the kingdom of God. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ 


From Slave to Citizen. By Charles M. Melden, Ph.D., 
President of New Orleans College. The Methodist 
Book Concern, New York. 12 mo. 271 pp. Price 
$1.75 net. 


It is doubtful whether the American people have be- 
fore them at the present time any more important or 
more difficult problem than the one which arises from the 
presence among us of some twelve millions of Negroes. 
It is one of the hopeful signs of the times that more and 
more thoughtful and patriotic men in the South as well 
asin the North are giving themselves to the serious 
study of this problem and to the task of finding the best 
possible solution of it. This volume is one of the latest 
and more important contributions to this task. Presi- 
dent Melden has spent sixteen years in educational work 
among the negroes in the South. His work has naturally 
brought him into close touch with all classes of the col- 
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ored race, and also into sympathetic contact with the 
white people of the South. He has thus had every op- 
portunity to study the subject in all its phases, and is 
especially well prepared to speak, or write on it both with 
understanding and with a degree of authority. 

The discussion is arranged under five main heads, The 
Goal, the Obstacles, the Helps, Progress and Achieve- 
ment, and What of the Future? The general spirit of 
the discussion is well expressed in a sentence or two of 
the “Foreword” written by the author himself: “The 
purpose of this book is irenic. It is written with a sin- 
cere purpose to promote good will and a kindly sympathy 
for the Negro, who forms one ninth of our entire popula- 
tion My plea is that he be recognized and accorded treat- 
ment as a member of the human family, a child of the 
All-Father, a participant in the benefits of the atonement 
of Jesus Christ.” 

The general spirit and purpose of President Melden’s 
book is so well expressed by Bishop Thirkield, of the 
Methodist Church, in a brief introduction to the volume, 
that we quote this paragraph: “His purpose is construct- 
ive. The book has the merit of presenting a definite pro- 
gram. It looks to the future. It recognizes the fact that 
in a democracy, citizenship with its duties and privileges 
must in the long run be recognized. Democracy means 
not the wiping out of racial preferences, but the recogni- 
tion of racial gifts and endowments. If we hold the 
Negro to the standards of our democracy, we must train 
him to meet this responsibility; but it is unfair to re- 
quire of the individual of any race, that before he is 
given a man’s chance the entire race should reach a pre- 
scribed standard. The sacredness of personality should 
be recognized. Men should be treated as individuals, not 
en masse. Facts prove that Christian recognition does 
not tend to race amalgamation. We should create in the 
Negro a spirit of hope. The hopelessness of dire poverty 
and the atmosphere of repression and injustice among 
large groups of any race in whatever section constitute 
a menace.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ 


The Pulpit and American Life. By Arthur S. Hoyt, Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics and Sociology, Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary. The MacMillan Company, New York. 12 
mo. 286 pp. Price $2.50. 

No American writer on Homiletics has made a more 
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valuable contribution to the literature on the subject than 
Professor Hoyt. This is his fourth volume dealing with 
the general subject, and they are all of a very high order 
of merit. A special interest attaches to this latest vol- 
ume from his pen by reason of the announcement in the 
dedication that it is published “in memory of the one 
hundred years of Auburn Seminary and the men it has 
given to the American pulpit.” 

The book contains twelve chapters. The first seven 
are studies of some of the greatest American preachers, 
such as Jonathan Edwards, Lyman Beecher, William 
Ellery Channing, Horace Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher, 
and Phillips Brooks. The very first one is a sympathetic 
study of “the Puritan Preacher.” Then follow five chap- 
ters on “The Old and New Evangelism,” “Some Distinct- 
ive Contributions to the American Pulpit,” “The Present 
American Pulpit,” “The Pulpit and Social Welfare,” and 
“The Pulpit and the Nation.” 

Those who are familiar with Professor Hoyt’s style of 
thought and writing will know what to expect as they 
follow him through his discussion of these various and 
varied topics, and they will not be disappointed. Those 
who may not have read his earlier volumes should read 
this one and the probability is that they will then want to 
get the others and read them also. 

There is not a pessimistic note in this volume. Pro- 
fessor Hoyt knows nothing of the decadence of the pul- 
pit of which we hear so much from a certain class of 
critics in these days, mostly men with whom the wish is 
father to the thought. It is easy to find faults when that 
is what you are looking for, especially if the vision is 
colored by prejudice and ill will. In the chapter on “The 
Present American Pulpit,” Dr. Hoyt insists that there 
has been no intellectual or moral decadence of the Ameri- 
can pulpit. On the contrary, he thinks that the pulpit 
has gained greatly in what has been called “the human- 
ness of preaching,” by which is meant a “keen and sym- 
pathetic observation of life and the speaking of the 
divinest truth in the terms of human experience.” He 
believes that it has gained also in variety. “We have no 
longer a single, commanding mind, as Edwards in the 
eighteenth century or even Bushnell, or Beecher or 
Brooks in the nineteenth to form definite ideals of mes- 
sage and method, and to be studied and followed in de- 
finite laws for the common man..... There are so many 
good preachers—more than ever before, good in the sense 
of presenting a living truth, and a truth that comes from 
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their life—in a wealth of attractive, persuasive forms, 
that it is no longer possible for one man to tower so much 
above the rest. The absence of striking figures is not due 
to the poverty of the pulpit but to its excellence.” 

One danger is recognized, the danger of “less reliance 
upon the thorough grasp of the truth and more trust in 
brightness of speech and attractiveness of person.” He 
also grants that “some have lost the evangelistic purpose, 
the passion for souls, the urgency of appeal.” This he 
deplores, and then adds very truly, that “we do not un- 
derstand the Gospel or the human heart if we ignore sin 
and the redemptive power of Christ.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ 


The United States and Canada. By George M. Wrong, 
Professor of History in the University of Toronto. 
12mo. 191 pp. $1.25. 


This volume is made up of a course of six lectures de- 
livered during the academic year of 1919-1920 at Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., on the Bennett 
Foundation. The general purpose of this Foundation is 
“the promotion of a better understanding of national 
problems and of a more perfect realization of the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship.” These lectures comprize the Sec- 
ond Series. In a brief introductory note the committee 
which is entrusted with the duty of selecting the lecturer 
from time to time assigns as its reason for selecting Pro- 
fessor Wrong to deliver the second course on the Founda- 
tion a “hearty recognition of the closer sympathy which 
had drawn the two sister nations of English speech on 
this continent to one another in the comradeship of arms, 
of ideals, and of losses in the World War. It was also 
made “in appreciation not merely of Professor Wrong’s 
high scholarship as an historian, but also of the fine spirit 
in which he has ever exemplified his conviction that the 
English-speaking people, especially on this continent, 
should live together in friendship and work together for 
the advancement in the world of liberty, self-government, 
and peace.” 

The reading of the lectures fully confirms the judg- 
ment of the committee. They show a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject discussed, and exhibit a fine spirit 
throughout. Without any tendency to flattery the fullest 
recognition is given to the strong points of American 
citizenship, forms of governments and ideals. At the 
same time, the corresponding virtues of the Canadian 
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people and political ‘organization are presented with 
equal clearness and force, but with no suspicion or sug- 
gestion of undue pride or boastfulness. It would be a 
good thing if every citizen of the United States would 
read these lectures. 

We have found the last three especially interesting and 
informing. Lecture IV discusses “Likenesses and Con- 
trasts in the Federal Systems of the United States and 
Canada.” Lecture V explains “the Place of Canada in 
the British Commonwealth,” and Lecture VI presents a 
glance into “The Future.” 

Speaking in the last lecture of the British Common- 
wealth, as a whole, and the United States, Professor 
Wrong says very truly: “At this moment these two 
peoples are the strongest force ever known in human his- 
tory. In natural resources they surpass any measure 
which can have been imagined in earlier ages. They 
have coal and iron, gold and silver, timber and rich agri- 
cultural lands, and climatic conditions the most suitable 
for human effort. They have the power to say of evil 
forces working in international affairs that they shall 
not prevail, power to hold malignancy in check, power to 
restrain ignoble greed among the nations for territory 
and plunder. It is true of each of the two great English- 
speaking states that they have no unachieved ambitions 
to make them discontented and restless in respect to 
things as they now stand in the world. Germany was 
conscious of power within herself; she felt that the 
acknowledged scene of her dominance was not adequate 
to her capacity; and she waged war in order to enlarge 
her borders. There is no temptation to the English- 
speaking peoples to attempt anything of the kind. They 
will not give up what the fortune of history has brought 
to them; but they desire nothing that anyone else holds. 
Neither of them has any ambitions which menace the 
other. They speak the same language and can under- 
stand each other’s thought. They are both great trading 
and industrial nations. Both know perfectly well that 
peace is their highest interest. If they stand together for 
human well-being, they can at least make the world safe 
from the menace of great wars.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ 


Church Cooperation in Community Life. By Paul L. 
Vogt. The Abingdon Press. 12 mo. 171 pp. $1.00 net. 


The writer of this book has been for some years past 
an official of the Board of Home Missions and Church 
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Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church. As such 
his duties have taken him to all parts of the United 
States, and he has thus had a rare opportunity to study 
the problems dealt with at first hand. His purpose in the 
book is to use the knowledge thus gained to bring both 
the rural pastors and the several organizations which are 
working in country districts to a fuller and better reali- 
zation of the nature and importance of the problems in- 
volved. Some of the specific topics discussed are, “Pre- 
liminary Definitions,” “The Basis for Community Ser- 
vice,” “The Economic Challenge to the Church,” “The 
Social Challenge to the Church,” “Building for Com- 
munity Service,” “The Church and Rural Public 
Thought.” “Adjusting the Local Church to the Com- 
munity,” “The Church and Other Rural Agencies,” etc. 
JACOB A. CLUTZ 


The Devotional Life of the Church Worker. By Walter 
E. Schuette. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, Ohio. 
24 mo. 92 pp. Price 45 cts. 

In these days of multiplied organizations in the 
churches, and intricate systems and the constant rushing 
around to do things, there is great danger that the time 
and the attention of the church worker may become so 
absorbed in the managing of machinery, and in its rattle 
and clatter, that he will forget to care for and develop 
his own spiritual life. The author of this delightful 
booklet has recognized this peril and has sought to guard 
against it by a series of very brief but telling little es- 
says or conversations, discussing the peril itself and of- 
fering suggestions as to the best way to overcome it. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ 


The Bride of Mission San José: A Tale of Early Cali- 
fornia. By John Augustine Cull. The Abingdon 
Press, New York. 12 mo. 448 pp. Price $2.00 net. 
As indicated in the sub-title, this is a novel that deals 

with life in California in the early days. By early days 

is meant the period of time during which the question 

was to be decided whether California should become a 

province of England or of the United States when it 

would break away from its allegiance to Mexico. Plots 
and counter-plots were abundant as the friends of each 
of these solutions of the problem sought to gain the ad- 
vantage over the other The culmination and the decision 
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came when the American fleet sailed into the harbor of 
Monterey, the capital of the province, and taking pos- 
session in the name of the United States raised the stars 
and stripes over the city. This was on July 7, 1846. A 
few days before the inhabitants had revolted from 
Mexico and proclaimed California an independent re- 
public. The story is well written, and the reader gets a 
graphic picture of life in the old Spanish missions and 
among the wealthy land owners who formed the chief 
part of the population. An interesting love story runs 
all through it and throws an attractive glamor of ro- 
mance over the scene. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ 


The Child: Its Relation to God and the Church. By 
Carl T. Eltholtz. The Methodist Book Concern. New 
York City. 24 mo. 56 pp. Price 50 cents net. 

The foliowing quotation from the first chapter of this 
booklet will indicate the author’s theological standpoint 
and give his main thesis: “All little children are God’s 
children, because Jesus died to redeem them by his 


precious blood. They are standing in a justified relation 
to God through grace, and they continue to remain in this 
relation until they by willful sin throw away the uncon- 
ditional benefits of the atonement.”’ Hence it should be 
the main purpose and effort both of Christian parents 
and of the Church to keep the children for God from their 
childhood. The book is largely made up of quotations 
from various Methodist writers intended to establish this 
contention. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ 


Mission Studies. Historical Survey and Outlines of Mis- 
sionary Principles and Practice. By Edward Pfeiffer, 
D.D. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, Ohio. 12 mo. 
469 pages. Price $2.50. 


This is the most thorough and, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory treatment of the subject of Missions from 
the Lutheran standpoint that we have in the English 
language. The author is Professor of Theology in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Seminary at Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio. The fact that a third edition of his 
book has been called for is evidence both that it fills a felt 
need and that it fills it well. This is especially true of 
this third edition, which is by no means a mere reprint. 
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The first edition was published in 1917 and was some- 
what fragmentary. A second edition was put out in 
1920, called for especially by reason of the changes 
which had been brought about by the great World War. 
This was considerably enlarged and an effort was made 
to bring the data up to date. But the third edition is 
practically a new book. 

In the Preface to the third edition the author gives this 
account of the changes made: “In the present edition the 
author has carefully considered and outlined the situa- 
tion and outlook of the imperiled German missions in 
foreign fields, and has given the work of the different 
Lutheran synods of our country ampler treatment. Many 
sections have been reconstructed; others, on topics of 
special interest, have been amplified; and new sections 
have been added, as, for example, on Jewish missions and 
on Roman Catholic missions. By the use of the latest 
available reports, statistics and the rapidly moving 
events in all mission lands have been brought down to the 
latest possible date.” 

The discussion is divided into Four Parts. The First 
Part covers “The Historical Background of the Mission- 
ary Enterprise, and does so in a very full and satisfac- 
tory way in seven chapters. Part Two deals with “Mis- 
sionary Principles in General, with Particular Appli- 
cation to Foreign Missions,” in twelve chapters. The 
Third Part is concerned with “Home and Inner Mission 
Work,” giving two chapters to each division. The 
Fourth Part contains three chapters on “The Nurture of 
Missionary Life in the Home Church. “There is an Ap- 
pendix in which the author gives a number of suggestive 
outlines for Mission Study Classes and Reading Circles, 
and also a very extensive Bibliography. A very excellent 
Index completes the volume. 

The work in all the departments is very carefully and 
very thoroughly done. Naturally, readers who may be 
especially interested in particular subjects or phases of 
the work may not find their favorite topics treated as 
fully as they might think desirable. But this is inevit- 
able in a book which was intended to cover the whole 
subject. It has seemed to us that the fine organization 
and work of the Women’s Missionary Societies in the for- 
mer General Synod, General Council and United Synod, 
and since the Merger in the United Lutheran Church, 
should have been given fuller recognition. But this may 
be only because of our special interest in this great 
movement. 
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The whole Lutheran Church is certainly greatly in- 
debted to Dr. Pfeiffer for having given us so excellent a 
text-book, and we have no doubt that it will be used very 
widely and very generally as a basis for the study of 
Missions both in the regular curriculum and in volunteer 
study classes in our colleges and seminaries, and also in 
Summer Schcols and congregational Work. We especially 
commend the volume to the reading and study of pastors 
and the lay leaders, both men and women, in our 
churches. It will give them a new vision of the possi- 
bilities and responsibilities of our Church, and will also 
furnish them with the materials and the incentives for 
more aggressive work in the task of bringing all the peo- 
ple to a similar vision and interest. We are in heartiest 
sympathy with what the author says, that “the time is at 
hand when our pastors more generally, must lead their 
people to a more itelligent and comprehensive grasp of 
the missionary enterprise, to the end that they may more 
fully and joyfully respond to the marvelous opportunities 
of twentieth century missions.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ 


Rural Social Organization. By Edwin L. Earp, Profes- 
sor of Sociology, Drew Theological Seminary, Madi- 
son, New Jersey. The Abingdon Press, New York. 
12 mo. 144 pp. Price $1.00 net. 


Professor Earp has devoted much time and labor to 
the study of the rural church problem and the many 
questions that arise in connection therewith. He has 
written a great deal on the subject, and always in a sane 
and helpful way. In this new volume he has had in mind 
especially the training of rural ministers to understand 
and appreciate the great importance of the rural field be- 
cause of its relation to the country as a whole. He has 
tried to “visualize the task the country church has to 
perform in our day if it is adequately to fulfill its func- 
tions in the community and have a vital part in molding 
the new rural civilization now in the making”. He sug- 
gests in the Preface that besides serving as a textbook 
in colleges and theological seminaries, it may be used as a 
text for summer school courses for rural leaders, and 
in Bible classes and institutes. 

The discussion is divided into two parts. Part I deals 
with “Rural Social Organization Principles,” and is pro- 
bably the more important part of the book. There are 
eight chapters in this part. The titles are, of Chapter I, 
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Some Fundamentals of Social Organization: Chapter II, 
The Larger Social Values in Rural Life; Chapter III. 
Method in Rural Social Organization; Chapter IV, Rural 
Economic Organization Principles; Chapter V. Rural 
Social Organizations; Chapter VI, How to Organize a 
Rural Community; Chapter VII, A Declaration of Pur- 
poses of a Rural Community Organization; and Chapter 
VIII, The Framework of a Rural Society. 

Part II is on The Social Functions of Rural Institu- 
tions. It has twelve chapters with such titles as, The 
Social Functions of the Rural Home, Farmers’ Organi- 
zations, Tenantry, Good Roads, Marketing Farm Pro- 
ducts, etc. Some of these topics seem a little remote 
from the spiritual work of the church and Sunday school, 
yet there is a sense in which everything that has to do 
with country life has to do also with the life and the work 
of the country church. It is all at least worthy of the 
study of the rural pastor and will help to make him more 
efficient in his work. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
Primary Method in the Church School. By Alberta 
Munkres. Professor of Religious Education, Boston 


University. The Abingdon Press. New York. 12 mo. 
242 pp. Price $1.50 net. 


The newly awakened and rapidly growing interest in 
the educational task of the Christian Church is bringing 
a multitude of text books from the presses of our leading 
publishing houses. This volume belongs to the “Com- 
munity Training School Series” being published by the 
Abingdon Press under the general editorship of Norman 
E. Richardson. It is concerned with the problem of 
teaching religion to children of six, seven, and eight years 
of age. The first chapter deals with the study of the 
child himself. Then follow twenty chapters in which 
the author treats of the materials to be used in the in- 
struction of the children, and of the methods to be em- 
ployed in handling these materials. To quote from the 
general editor’s Introduction, “The work of the church 
school as studied in this volume is divided into three 
parts: worship, with a study of music, and devotional 
programs; instruction, which deals with various meth-. 
ods used in teaching primary children, with an empha- 
sis upon story-telling; and expression as shown by means 
of hand and dramatic activities as well as in conduct.” 

One of the most interesting parts of the book are the 
six or more chapters devoted to story telling including 
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such titles as “Structure of the Story,” “Preparation of 
the Story,” “Making the Story Grip,” etc., and not the 
least interesting part of this is the series of reproduc- 
tions of the drawings actually made by some of the little 
children to express their own understanding of such 
stories as the crossing of the Jordan river by the child- 
ren of Israel ,the baby Moses, the building of a house for 
God’s worship, etc. Every Sunday School teacher would 
receive great help by the reading and study of this sug- 
gestive volume. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ 


The Paradox of the World. Sermons by John Oman,D.D. 
Cambridge University Press, London., and the Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 8 vo. 292 pages. 


Who is John Oman? We do not need to read many of 
the sermons composing this fine volume to learn what he 
is, that he is a great preacher with a strong and vigorous 
mind and a wonderful gift of forceful expression. But 
all the more because of this we would like to know who 
he is, where he preaches, what his church affiliation is, 
etc. It may display colossal-ignorance and an unpardon- 
able provincialism not to know all these things, but the 
simple fact is that we do not know them and we would 
like to. Why do not all publishers do, as one does now 
and then, print with their books a brief biographical 
note telling who and what the author is? In this day of 
many great writers and of the making of many books it 
is impossible for us all to know all about all the men 
whose books we may enjoy reading. 

Well, anyhow, this is a worthwhile book. It contains 
twenty-one sermons, the title of the ninth of which gives 
title to the volume, “The Paradox of the World.” Some of 
he other titles are “The Signs of the Times,” ‘“God’s In- 
strument and God’s Agent,” “God’s Ideal and Man’s 
Reality,” “A Distressed Mind and Untroubled Heart,” 
“Wrong Waiting For God,” “A Name of Appearance and 
a Name of Reality”. 

Just to give a taste of Dr. Oman’s style of thought and 
speech we quote a single paragraph from the sermon 
which gives title to the volume: “At times, when you are 
sensitive and sore, you have no doubt been tempted to 
think that nothing equips for the battle like hardness of 
heart. Yet it is not the rigid bough which weathers the 
storm, nor the granite cliff which encroaches upon the 
sea, nor the heart hardened to bone which stands the 
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strain of living. On deepest reflection must you not find 
the mood which you envy the hard hearted to be hasty 
and shallow? On the contrary do they not miss all that is 
best? Is it not just the love which ever draws the heart 
upwards and keeps it tender and sensitive and responsive 
to all around it, the love to God which loves all He seeks 
and all for whom He seeks it, that is the one supreme con- 
dition for getting out of life its highest good and finding 
the true meaning of all experience? And surely love 
alone can face all experience, making no selection from 
it of what is easy and pleasant and profitable, but finding 
also pain and conflict and opporobrium and death itself 
turned by its own alchemy to serve its own uses.” 
JACOB A. CLUTZ 


Logan, the Mingo. By Franklin B. Sawvel, Ph.D., Mem- 
ber of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Richard 
G. Badger, Boston. 8 vo. 110 pages. Price $1.50 net. 
In this volume Dr. Sawvel has given us a very inter- 

esting account of one of the most interesting and im- 

portant characters among the Indian tribes with which 

our forbears came into contact in the settlement of New 

York, Pensylvania, Ohio and Virginia. Logan was born 

about 1725 in the neighborhood of what is now Auburn, 

New York. A few years later his parents moved to the 

present site of Sunbury, Penna. His father was the son 

of French Canadian parents but had been captured by 
the Indians when a child and brought up among the 

Oneidas. His mother was of pure Indian blood. Logan’s 

great ability was early recognized both by his own peo- 

ple and among the white settlers and his influence, 
which was very great, was generally exerted in favor of 
peace. For a short time after his entire family had been 
treacherously murdered by some lawless whites he devot- 
ed himself to seeking personal revenge for the outrage, 
but he would not embroil his tribe in the conflict. The 
author says of him that “no better Indian called forth so 
much verse and eulogy and left a name and fame impress- 
ed on so many nations as Logan.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ 


The Problem of Christian Unity. By Various Writers. 
The MacMillan Company, New York. 12 mo. 121 
pages. $1.75. 


Christian Unity, or Union, is one of the burning ques- 
tions of the day Lutherans have not been so much inter- 
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ested in this question as some others because we are ac- 
customed to lay the stress on agreement in doctrine 
rather than on mere organic union. According to the 
Declaration of Principles adopted at Washington, 
“Union of organization we hold to be a matter of ex- 
pediency ; agreement in testimony to be a matter of prin- 
ciple.” But in many of the other churches it is held that 
the organic union of the entire Christian Church is essen- 
tial to the realization of our Lord’s ideal and to the suc- 
cess of his kingdom. Hence much attention is given to 
the subject among them. 

The present volume is an important contribution to 
the discussion of the problem. It contains seven papers 
by as many men who are all recognized as leaders in 
their several fields of thought and Christian activity. 
Dr. Cadman writes on the question, “Can A Divided 
Church Meet the Challenge of the Present World 
Crisis?”; Bishop Garland on “Steps Toward Organic 
Union” ; President McGiffert on “Causes Leading Up to 
Disunity” ; Bishop McDowell on “Obstacles in the Way”; 
Robert E. Speer on “Unity in the Mission Field”; Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin on “The Mind of the Master’; and 
Bishop Ethelbert Talbot on “The Next Step.” 

In a brief Introduction to the volume Dr. Frederick 
Lynch, editor of Christian Work says of the papers as a 
whole, “Here one finds historic survey of the movement, 
the causes of disunion, the obstacles that lie in the way of 
unity, outstanding instances of reunion, especially as 
found in mission fields, a survey of endeavors now being 
made, and suggestions for immediate steps. It is a re- 
markably suggestive and stimulating series of papers 
and perhaps the most comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of reunion that has yet appeared in Ameri- 
ca.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ 


The Words of the Crucified. By W. J. L. Sheppard, 
M.A., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Ripon. Published S. P. 
C. K., London, and The Macmillan Co., N. Y. Cloth. 
Pp. 63. 


This booklet contains brief devotional addresses, 
each closing with a suitable Collect, on the seven words 
spoken by our Lord on the cross. These addresses are 
very suggestive and will be found valuable by pastors in 
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preparing for Holy Week services. The Collects are 
especially commendable. 


J. A. SINGMASTER 


A Wonderful Morning; An Interpretation of Easter. 
By Dr. James H. Snowden. Decorations by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1921. 
Cloth. Pp. 155. 


The wonderful morning is, of course, Easter morning, 
when a new light of life and hope dawned upon the world. 
Dr. Snowden retells the story of our Lord’s resurrection 
in a graphic and convincing manner. He shows by a ci- 
tation of indisputable evidences that the resurrection is 
a blessed fact. The book is a valuable apologetic. At 
the same time it is practical and devotional. 

J. A. SINGMASTER 


DOGMATICS. 


The Mighty Fortress of Our Faith. Doctrinal sketches 
by Rt. Rev. Paul Bard, D.D., of Mecklinsburg- 
Schwerin. Translated by Dr. Andreas Bard, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Published by The Lutheran Literary 
Board, Burlington, Iowa, 1921. Paper covers. Pp. 
67. Price, 45 cents. 


This finely translated little work on Christian teaching 
is worth more than the price and is well worth reading 
by clergy and laity. After the Introduction, with its 
definitions and defence of the Bible as the Word of God, 
there follows a presentation of the Doctrine of God, of 
Man, of Salvation, and of the Last Things. We have, 
therefore, theology in a “nut shell.” The author is evi- 
dently an orthodox Christian scholar who knows how to 
write simply and clearly about deep fundamental truths. 
The various points in the discussion are enriched by 
brief, pertinent quotations from ancient and modern 
authors—Greek, Latin, German, French, English and 
American. 

J. A. SINGMASTER 
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HISTORICAL THEOLOGY 


Four Hundred Years Ago. The Diet of Worms and 
Luther’s declaration before Charles V, the German 
Empire, and the Church of Rome. By Robert Neu- 
mann, D.D. Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, 
Iowa. Paper, Pp. 16. Price, 15 cents. 

This is a well-told story of a great event. The char- 
acters, with Luther as the center, stand out vividly. The 
movement of the events is well portrayed, and the strik- 


ing speeches adequately reported. The price of this 
brochure makes it available to all. 


J. A. SINGMASTER _ 


EXEGESIS. 


The Parables of the Kingdom. A course of lectures de- 
livered by the late Henry Barclay Swete D.D., F.B.A., 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge, England. Published by the Macmillan Co., 


New York. Cloth, pp. 212. 


Dr. Swete was a learned and prolific author. The pres- 
ent posthumous volume sustains his reputation for 
soundness and clearness of faith and simplicity of style. 

The parables considered are those only which refer to 
the Kingdom, eight of which were spoken in Galilee and 
ten in Judea. These parables set forth the spiritual and 
ethical sovereignty of Christ. This sovereignty is a 
kingdom of heaven, from above, of the eternal order, and 
yet it has its seat in man; it is within man. 

The method of treatment is first a brief introduction, 
then the text in Greek and in English in parallel columns, 
and finally brief, lucid comments. After this considera- 
tion of the parables comes a third general division in 
which is summarized the teaching of the parables. “In 
the parables we hear, without any doubt, the very voice 
of Jesus Christ, teaching the mysteries of the kingdom to 
those who have ears to hear.”’ The subjects presented in 
the third division are The Kingdom of Heaven, The Only 
Son, The Present Visible Church, The Individual Life, 
Human Responsibility, the Problem of Evil The Final 
Issues of Evil, Future Rewards, Divine Forgiveness, The 
Coming of The End. 

The editors say in the preface that these lectures drew 
a large class of students and were greatly appreciated. 
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Dr. Swete knew how to combine maturity of learning and 
insight with direct application of truth to life in lan- 
guage at once simple and graceful. We commend this 
volume especially to the younger clergy. It will help 
them in the grasp, as well as in the expression, of reli- 
gious truth. 


J. A. SINGMASTER “ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Service of Love in War Time. American Friends Re- 
lief Work in Europe, 1917-1919. By Rufus M. Jones. 
Published by the Macmillan Co., New York, 1920. 
Cloth. Pp. xv, 284. Illustrated. Price, $2.50. 


This is a war book of permanent value, because it gives 
a true view of conditions in Continental Europe during 
and after the war. Many trustworthy private letters 
give the book vividness and variety. The literary execu- 
tion by Dr. Jones is admirable. 

The book is in part an “apology” for “conscientious 
objectors”, especially Friends, Mennonites and Brethren, 
whose belief is that no war is ever justifiable, and who, 
under no circumstances, will engage in any purely mili- 
tary service. Of course, such a faith is inexplicable to 
most men, and is regarded as fanatical, however heroic 
it may be in accepting cruel punishment rather than sur- 
render. 

The book is also in part an arraignment of the United 
States Government for the severity and injustice inflicted 
upon non-combatants. It is pitiful to read how many 
of these misguided people suffered indignity and cruelty 
for which there can be no justification. Their torment- 
ors should be brought to justice. 

We are sorry that the author combined the foregoing 
with the story of the noble, self-sacrificing constructive 
work of the Friends. We wish the latter had been pub- 
lished separately. In a very simple and modest way the 
magnificent service of love is set forth. About six hun- 
dred persons have been enrolled for work in Europe, 
chiefly in France. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been spent in maintaining this Christly work, in its 
several departments—medical, agricultural, building and 
general reconstruction. The Quakers have awakened 
the loving gratitude of thousands to whom their minis- 
try has come as a Godsend in ‘he time of dire extremity. 
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The Idea of God. In the Light of Recent Philosophy. 

: The Gifford Lectures. Delivered in the University of 
Aberdeen in the year 1912 and 1913. By A. Seth 
Pringle Pattison, New York. Oxford University 
Press. 1920. 443 pp. 


' From the pen of the same author have previously ap- 
peared, “Scottish Philosophy,” “Hegelianism and Per- 
sonality,” “Man’s Place in the Cosmos,” “The Philo- 
sophical Radicals.” 

In the lecture entitled “Man Organic to the World, 
Relateness and Relativity,” the author writes,— “It is 
good for sanity if thinking to hold fast by the bodily as- 
pect of man’s existence’. 

In his lecture called “Idealism and Mentalism, the 
Larger Idealistic Truth’, the writer says,—‘Spirit, we 
believe therefore, is the ‘terminus adquem’ of nature. As 
it has been finely expressed by an Eastern thinker, all 
external things were formed that the Soul might know 
itself and be free.” 

In the lecture entitled, “Absolutism and the Indivi- 
dual,”’ we read,—“It follows then, that every individual 
is a unique nature, a little world of content, which as to 
its ingredients, the tempering of the elements and the 
systematic structure of the whole, constitutes an expres- 
sion or focalization of the universe which is nowhere ex- 
actly repeated.” 

In the lecture, “A Growing Universe,” the author, 
Pringle Pattison writes, “I am confirmed in my view of 
the impossibility of regarding the universe as a whole, 
by observing that those who hold to the idea...., do not 
make it clear,.... whether the idea of progress and bet- 
terment is to be applied to the universe as a whole or 
only to certain beings in it”. 

The concluding sentence is most strong,—‘“‘No deeper 
foundation of Idealism can be laid than the perception 
which Professor Royce makes the text of his latest 
book,—the perception of the spirit’s power to transform 
the very meaning of the past, and to transmute every 
loss into a gain, “finding even in the worst of tragedies, 
the means of another impossible triumph, a triumph 
which but for that wrong or treason, had never been. 
This is the real omnipotence of atoning love, unweariedly 
creating good out of evil; and it is no far off theological 
mystery, but, God be thanked, the very texture of our 
human experience”. 

HENRY C. OFFERMAN 





